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ABSTRACT 


Letters written by middle-class, partially Westernized young adults in China and published in a popular 
periodical there reveal such problems of social change as revolt against the parental generation and the lack 
of accepted patterns and cues. The change is reflected in the belief in self-improvement through education 
to replace the support of familial groups. Persona] problems are projected outward, and the theme of partici- 
= in social progress oe recurs. That love and marriage through love are regarded as rights to 

earned is interpreted as a manifestation of the guilt and anxiety attendant upon revolt. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This is a sociopsychological analysis of 
certain problem situations confronting a 
group of young men and women in chang- 
ing China. It is undertaken in the hope that 
the comparative material presented will 
shed some light on the role of youth” in so- 
cial change and illustrate how the personal 
problems caused by change may sometimes 
result not from conflict between competing 
patterns of behavior but from the sheer lack 
of patterns and cues. 

The traditional family in China, with its 
emphasis on generational continuity in 
status and on the solidarity of married 
brothers, acted to minimize the forces of in- 
dividuality and mobility. The recent intro- 
duction of Western ideas provided the im- 
petus, and the first wave of revolt from the 


* For a general discussion of youth revolt see 
Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936), chap. xiii, pp. 409- 
49. For American youth patterns consult Talcott 
Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, VII 
(1942), 604-16, and “Certain Primary Sources and 
Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of 
the Western World” Psychiatry, X (1947), 167-81. 


old family occurred among the participants 
in the Revolution and their contemporaries 
who studied abroad or lived in treaty ports. 
These groups of young revolutionists were 
filled with zeal and militant self-confidence. 
Many made a clear break with their families 
and struck out to achieve their own place in 
society. They may be called the first “circle” 
of revolt, whose members have, or think 
they have, passed the first adjustment. 

The present material represents problems 
from the second circle of influence brought 
about by the process of industrialization and 
Westernization. Members of the second 
circle have felt the impact of the West large- 
ly through the mediation of the first. In the 
near future, the second circle may be ex- 
pected to exert influence in its turn on the 
residual group: the rural youth who are at 
present largely tradition-bound in the rela- 
tively isolated vallages.? 

21 have spoken of the first and second circles as 
though the latter follows the former in historical 
development. Actually, of course, the groups repre- 
sented by the circles overlap in time. In other words, 
the first circle is distinguished from the second by 


the fact that the members are more directly and 
thoroughly Westernized. 
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The raw material of this study consists of 
a collection of letters to the “advice column” 
of a Shanghai periodical. This collection, 
fifth in a series, was published in 1941. The 
volume contains sixty-five letters and sixty 
replies, classified by the editor according to 
the nature of the problem: women, eti- 
quette, love, marriage, family, self-improve- 
ment, occupations, and health. The study is 
based primarily on the fifty-four cases under 
the first seven headings; the nine cases under 
“health” present a different problem from 
the rest. The material will be treated on 
these different levels: types of problem situ- 
ations as seen by a particular group of 
young men and women, themes underlying 
the problems, and a dynamic analysis of one 
aspect of the process of change. 

The Chinese name of the periodical 
means “‘West Wind,” symbolizing its orien- 
tation toward the Western civilization. This 
magazine is a sort of Reader’s Digest in 
Chinese. The majority of the articles are 
* translations or summaries of articles ap- 
pearing in American and European periodi- 
cals. There are a few original articles written 
by Chinese authors concerning their experi- 
ences abroad or their interpretation of West- 
ern practices and trends. The subjects cover 
a wide range and are of a general and popu- 
lar nature. Stress is laid on social problems, 
human interest articles, and the popular ap- 
plications of scientific research. The maga- 
zine, however, is not a “popular periodical”’ 
in the American sense, like Coronet or Cos- 
mo politan. It is a serious publication. 

The audience of this magazine may be 
considered roughly as of the urban middle 
class. One should, however, include not 
only those modern-educated, treaty-port 
residents who are already Westernized but 
also the young people who live in smaller, 
non-Westernized towns but who are re- 
ceptive to change. The magazine is espe- 
cially popular among high-school and col- 
lege students. 

Unfortunately there is little detailed in- 
formation to add to this general picture of 
the background of the writers of the letters. 
The letters themselves provide scant refer- 


ence to the correspondents’ family status, 
class affiliation, or rural-urban residence. 
Some inferences, however, may be made 
from the amount of education and reasons 
for breaking it off and from the few refer- 
ences to occupation and style of living. 
There are fairly complete data on age, sex, 
marital status, and educational level. Of the 
fifty-four letters under consideration, thirty- 
one are written by males, twenty-three by 
females. Twenty-nine out of the thirty who 
specify their age are between seventeen and 
twenty-six. Almost all are single (two are 
married and four widowed). Of the thirty- 
six who provide educational information, 
twenty-eight have had some or all of high 
school (six to twelve years of schooling), 
while three cases belong to the primary- 
school level (sixth grade or under) and five 
to the college level. One may conclude that 
the letters are sent by a group which, from 
the available educational and occupational 
information, may be roughly labeled middle 
class, urban or urban-influenced. It is com- 
prised of white-collar workers, schoolteach- 
ers, sales clerks, and children of small land- 
owners and merchants. They are on the 
threshold of adulthood. That the advice- 
seekers should come almost exclusively from 
this age group is itself of interest. Aside from 
the fact that young people are more prone 
to seek public advice than older people, it 
may be that, whereas the “critical” period 
for the American is the transition period of 
adolescence, for the Chinese the critical pe- 
riod begins at the point when he reaches 
adulthood (the seventeen- and eighteen- 
year-olds in this group are considered to be- 
long to the same age group as those eighteen 
to twenty-six because the problems they 
grapple with are those of adults). 

The number of cases is too small for any 
quantitative analysis, and the method of 
selection of the cases is uncontrolled and 
unknown. The primary purpose of this 
study is a qualitative analysis of the con- 
flict situations with emphasis on their social 
context. The findings apply only to the 
group from which the material is drawn; no 
claim is made to representativeness. 
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II. ANALYSIS OF PROBLEM SITUATIONS 


The first level of analysis will be a de- 
scriptive treatment of the problem situa- 
tions, which fall rather neatly into three 
clusters, cutting across the divisions made 
by the editor of the volume. The three 
clusters are: conflict with parental authori- 
ty, problem of patterns and cues, and pro- 
test against social (nonfamily) “evils.” 

The problem of parental conflict, which is 
by far the most important of the three, will 
be taken up first. Out of the fifty-four cases, 
twenty-nine have to do with this subject. 
The twenty-nine letters report conflicts with 
parents on the issues of marriage (twenty- 
one cases), education (eight cases), and oc- 
cupational choice (two cases). (The two oc- 
cupational cases will not be discussed be- 
cause the letters are rather confused.) 
Choices in marriage and education are the 
chief issues of conflict with parents, 
which is significant when one considers 
the wide range of possible issues as 
exemplified in the American advice 
columns of Dorothy Dix and Mary 
Hayworth. Property rights are not a focus 
of generational conflict. Undoubtedly, eco- 
nomic matters enter into every concrete con- 
flict situation, but one cannot toss off genera- 
tional conflict as “primarily economic.” On 
the contrary, our case material shows that 
youth will demand continued financial sup- 
port from parents for education and at the 
same time speak of the desirability of im- 
mediate economic self-sufficiency. The fact 
is that both education and a self-supporting 
job are thought of as means for achieving 
independent status. 

That marriage should be a crucial prob- 
lem is not surprising. The old system of ar- 
ranged marriages served as the link insuring 
the preservation of the large-family system 
founded on generational continuity and 
male solidarity. Ever since the onset of the 
process of modernization, the family has 
been singled out as a target for attack. It 
serves as the symbol of all social evils. Two 
kinds of disputes are involved in the mar- 
riage question. There are cases in which 
parents urge marriage for their maturing 
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children, but the latter object to the plans. 
Surprisingly enough, the objection is not 
primarily to the idea of arranged marriage 
itself but rather to an “early” marriage. 
This may be due to the fact that parents, at 
least those mentioned in these cases, have 
made important concessions by urging that 
the young couple of their choice meet and 
get to know each other before the final 
settlement. At any rate, revolt appears less 
strong than it did in the preceding genera- 
tion. The second kind of dispute is oc- 
casioned by the obstructions young people 
meet in pursuing an independent courtship. 
A young man, for example, would write that 
he has fallen in love with a girl he met in 
school or at work and that either his own 
parents or those of the girl object to their 
seeing each other frequently or correspond- 
ing with each other. To illustrate: the 
young man of Case 9 complains that his girl 
friend’s father, who is “neither old-fash- 
ioned nor new,” visibly shows displeasure 
at any male caller at the house. In Case 30, 
the girl’s old-fashioned family forbids all 
contact with men, thus driving the girl to 
resort to rendezvous with her boy friend. 

In both kinds of dispute, parental author- 
ity is felt as an interference with the mar- 
riage plans of the young men and women. It 
is essentially a conflict between two genera- 
tions who hold different views on the family 
and hence clash on the proper time and pro- 
cedure for the selection of a mate. 

The other important focus for generation- 
al conflict is education. The eight cases be- 
longing to this category (out of twenty-nine 
cases of conflict with parental authority) all 
show the young men or women wanting fur- 
ther education and the parents objecting to 
it, on account of finances or their desire for 
grandsons. To give two examples, in Case 
27, the farmer parents of the young man re- 
ject the proposal that the boy attend school 
twelve miles away but urge the taking of a 
wife instead. In Case 35, an old-style, well- 
to-do grandfather refuses to allow his pri- 
vately educated granddaughter to attend 
college, holding that education for girls is 
useless and will even teach them undesirable 
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habits. It is evident from the material that 
education has become for the modern youth 
not so much a basis for prestige for the large 
family, as in the old days, but a means for 
facilitating emancipation from the family. 
With education, the young man will be able 
to seek a status independent of his parents. 
Social mobility based on occupational 
achievement will therefore be attained 
at the expense of generational continuity, 
in contrast to traditional times when the 
unit of mobility was the entire family. 

The next major problem, appearing in 
eighteen of the fifty-four cases, concerns the 
lack of accepted patterns of behavior and 
necessary cues. (Six of these cases overlap 
with cases of generational conflict.) In the 
pursuit of heterosexual friendship and free 
courtship, the parental model of behavior 
is no longer adequate. The emancipated 
men and women are faced with new un- 
familiar situations for which there are no es- 
tablished patterns and no agreed-upon cues 
with which to judge or interpret other 
people’s behavior. This problem extends to 
the very question of how to find friends of 
the opposite sex as well as how to behave 
once acquaintance is made. It is not merely 
the problem of a choice between alternative 
patterns of behavior, as in numerous Ameri- 
can examples. Case after case shows the 
petitioner, after stating his particular slant 
on the marriage question, asking, ‘‘Where 
can I find a suitable person?” or ‘‘How can 
I meet friends of the opposite sex?’’ There is 
a pathetic tone of complete helplessness in 
Case 19: A clerk in a department store fell in 
love with a customer’s daughter. He adored 
her from a distance for three long years 


without daring to speak or to write to her. 


He asks the editor for advice on how to let 
her know of his love. Another young man 
(Case 16) wants to know how to express love 
and what is the sign of rejection. In a com- 
promise situation (Case 22), where the par- 
ents arranged a match and encouraged their 
son to get to know the girl before final ac- 
ceptance, the son wants to know how to be- 
have while visiting the prospective fiancée. 
Then there is the example (Case 8) of the 


modern type of heterosexual friendship 
formed with a colleague. After a few 
“dates,” some of which were initiated by the 
girl, the young man wrote a letter asking her 
to be “friends” with him. The result was 
disastrous. The girl refused to see him any 
more. The poor man is bewildered. 

It is sufficiently clear that the problem of - 
patterns and cues is a serious and extensive 
one. This problem is, of course, implicit in 
any social change. In China, where the 
change is taking place so abruptly, there is, 
for many, a vacuum in standards. Much of 
the behavior may be called trial-and-error; 
the actor does not know what is desirable, 
what is permissible, and what is forbidden. 
A corollary of this is the problem of agreed- 
upon cues, the lack of which interferes with 
smooth communication and interaction be- 
tween different actors. 

The uncertainty as to how to behave 
must be seen against a background of the 
general hostility of the older generation. The 
young, in breaking away from the old pat- 
tern, naturally incur much criticism from 
their parents and the tradition-bound ma- 
jority of the population. This criticism un- 
doubtedly intensifies the anxiety aroused by 
mistakes in the trial-and-error procedure. 

The third problem situation, indicated by 
four cases, is the protest against social evils 
in the wider society. That there should be so 
few cases of this nature is probably due in 
part to the youth of the writers. Most of the 
subjects are only beginning to test the adult 
role in society. The pattern of familial revolt 
no doubt accentuates the youthful roman- 
ticism of independent life and leads conse- 
quently to the bitterness of disillusionment. 
The traditional distaste for commercial and 
money matters adds to the feeling of con- 
tempt of the “sordid” aspects of life on the 
part of these young men. All four cases 
(Cases 46, 50, 51, 53) protest against the 
profiteering, deceit, selfishness, and destruc- 
tiveness seen in their jobs. Their education 
and idealism seem no match for these forces. 

One aspect of the problem of conflict is 
the discrepancy between role models and 
ideal images. The case material contains 
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enough clues on the subject to warrant an 
analysis which, it is hoped, will contribute 
to the understanding of youth in transition. 
In the process of Westernization, the young- 
er generation, represented in part by the 
case material, have rejected their parental 
images as models. Parents are labeled “‘old- 
fashioned,” “‘semifeudal,” “blind,” and “‘de- 
generate.” In consequence youth is left 
without any clear-cut models for adulthood. 
This lack has been pointed out in connection 
with the problem of patterns and cues. Let 
us now examine what kind of ideal image is 
set by the young man for his future wife and 
by the girl for her future husband. 

It is interesting to note that in contrast 
to the American pattern of romantic love, 
which involves a mystical selection of the 
“one and only,” the modern youth of China 
appear realistic and almost calculating. 
Young men and women in China frequently 
specify in detail the qualities they will de- 
mand in a marriage partner. Lists of such 
specifications can be found in some of the 
letters in West Wind. The boy’s ideal girl 
must first of all be “gentle” in nature, pos- 
sess some education and good health. Good 
looks are not stressed though she should be 
“not too ugly.” (But when a boy actually 
meets a girl, sudden romantic love may re- 
place rational calculation.) A girl’s male 
ideal includes the following: suitable job, 
adequate education, good character, and 
ambition, with a good temperament some- 
times added. There is some indication of a 
conflict in the minds of women between the 
ideal of a playboy who is familiar with pat- 
terns of love-making and courtship and that 
of a serious-minded student who is often a 
rather awkward suitor (Cases 6 and 36). 

The striking fact is that family connec- 
tion is not mentioned at all for either sex. 
The qualities desirable in a man stress his 
ability to achieve occupational status on his 
own, while the woman’s personal qualities 
stand out rather than her ability to make a 
competent housewife and a good mother. 
Both ideals are different from those inherent 
in the image of their parents, whose primary 
duty was the continuance of the family line. 
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The marriage ideal itself differs consider- 
ably from that of the parental generation. 
A happy and successful marriage is here 
characterized as one in which the husband 
and wife share “common interests” and 
have the “same thinking.” By “common 
interests” is usually meant approximately 
the same amount of education, rather than 
“common hobbies” as in the United States. 
The term “same thinking” is rather vague. 
It seems to imply similar attitudes toward 
the process of modernization and a common 
determination to fight against the old tradi- 
tion. In short, the marriage ideal implies 
good companionship between the husband 
and wife. Thus the discrepancy between the 
parental role model, which is rejected, and 
youth’s own conception of masculine and 
feminine roles aggravates the problem of 
adjustment. 

It is appropriate here to mention the role 
played by the editor of the advice column. 
In America comparable figures like Dorothy 
Dix or Mary Hayworth place themselves 
midway between the parental generation 
and the younger generation; they are the 
“experts” in etiquette and the impartial 
judges of moral problems. The editor in the 
present study, however, is definitely on the 
side of the revolting generation. It is true 
that he sometimes advocates moderation 
and compromise, but the general attitude is 
one of encouragement to youth’s struggle 
against the traditional family. This is not 
surprising in view of the nature of the mag- 
azine and the general trend of modern edu- 
cation. The editor may be characterized as a 
teacher-friend, a leader for the struggling 
youth. He is often addressed by the letter- 
writers as the one with “high education,” 
“wisdom,” ‘experience,’ “compassion,” 
and even “magical qualities.” He represents 
the first circle of Westernization who possess 
the key to “success” and “happiness.” 

Just as youths find their value system 
supported by that of the editor, they also 
find encouragement in the means to realize 
their ends. The editor reiterates the impor- 
tance of education, economic independence, 
self-improvement, and a firm belief in the 
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self as important steps toward the goal of 
emancipation and life fulfilment. When the 
occasion calls for it, he even advocates the 
tactic of evading parental influence (e.g., 
secret meeting). In his role as sympathetic 
adviser the editor faces a dilemma. While 
denouncing the old family system and par- 
ticularistic relationships, the editor in giv- 
ing concrete advice has to resort to aid from 
the same group. For example, to the young 
man seeking a wife for himself or to the girl 
who wishes for gainful employment, the in- 
termediary of a relative or friend is recom- 
mended. With the exception of the China 
Vocational Education Society, occasionally 
referred to by the editor, there is a lack of 
well-developed organizations which offer a 
satisfactory substitute for reliable contacts. 

The editor, therefore, plays the role of 
transmitting some of the more-accepted 
patterns of behavior and cues from the first 
circle of Westernization to the second circle. 
This process of transmission, though limited 
in scope, is nevertheless important because 
channels for direct learning are inadequate. 
College life, which plays a large part in the 
dissemination of new patterns of courtship 
and marriage, is beyond the reach of most 
of the cases under consideration. 


Ill, ANALYSIS OF THEMES 


A common theme is the outward projec- 
tion, on the conscious level at least, of all 
problems. Introspective soul-searching and 
struggle with moral conflicts are absent. All 
obstructions to the fulfilment of one’s goals 
are seen as impersonal or external, be they 
parental authority or societal evils. This 
trend is in keeping with the Chinese per- 
sonality and contrasts rather sharply with 
the personality types of the West, influ- 
enced as they are by Calvinistic Protestant- 
ism. The more articulate people of the coun- 
try have in the last fifty years been preoc- 
cupied with the social problems of China. 
This particular group of young men and 
women follow the same trend of seeing their 
personal difficulties through the lens of 
larger social issues. 


The next point is the theme of aloneness. 


This group has either explicitly or im- 
plicitly denounced their parental families 
and thus lost the support of the personal re- 
lations. The future families of their own are 
uncertain. Their image of the world is thus 
largely an impersonal or bewildering place. 
In their struggle to establish a new pattern 
of life they find very few guideposts. The 
magazine is one, representing the first circle 
of modernization. In such a situation, it is 
not surprising to find blind faith in the 
magic of correspondence clubs’ as a means 
of reaching sympathetic friends and a future 
mate. Such clubs may be interpreted as the 
sign of a cult of universalism. 

The feeling of aloneness is compensated 
for to a considerable extent by the feeling of 
participation in the struggle between larger 
forces in society. It is this identification with 
a social movement which, despite all ob- 
stacles, accounts for a high level of morale 
among youth. For example, the young 
widow of Case 1 complains of the old preju- 
dice of men against marrying widows. She 
sees her problem as part of the struggle 
against traditional moral standards and 
pleads with the editor to fight for her cause. 
“T hope Mr. Editor will take up the respon- 
sibility to change the psychology of men and 
encourage them to marry modern widows.” 
The editor, in response, praises her courage 
for taking up the banner for widowhood. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the problem of youth in China is not 
one of a “lost generation” in the sense of a 
loss of aim and direction in life. The cases 
here all demonstrate a clear sense of what is 
wanted; the problem is how to attain it. 

Another theme is that of self-improve- 
ment. In order to achieve emancipation 
from one’s family, one must be able to main- 
tain one’s self, hence the constant emphasis 
on education and training. But even for 
those whose formal education has ceased, 
there is still the recurrent mention of “read- 
ing in leisure time to improve one’s self”’ or 
just vaguely “‘preparing one’s self for the 

3 There is a popular demand for correspondence 


clubs, although the magazine does not sponsor 
any and will not refer letters to such clubs. 
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future.” It seems that in the minds of the 
subjects, mobility away from the old family 
is merged with mobility im the class struc- 
ture. This belief must be accentuated by the 
fact that more children of the small mer- 
chants, independent farmers, and craftsmen 
go to school and for somewhat longer years 
than before the Revolution. (This absolute 
increase of education is indisputable despite 
the relative inaccessability of education for 
the poorer families.) Class mobility, though 
theoretically open, is in part a myth, since 
for the majority of white-collar workers and 
store clerks, no amount of private “read- 
ing,” however much it might enhance their 
personal prestige, will make a difference in 
the attempt to climb into a higher occupa- 
tional group. This faith in education as the 
basis for mobility is no doubt partly a heri- 
tage from the scholarly tradition and partly 
a result of the new vista opened by modern 
education. Self-improvement in so far as 
the end is relatively unattainable becomes a 
ritual of the means. Thus faith in advance- 
ment bears some resemblance to the Ameri- 
can myth that every farm boy can be presi- 
dent. However, the American note of com- 
petition with each other seems absent in 
China. The stress in China is on cultivation 
of one’s mind and character through study. 

The last theme is that love and marriage 
through love are not natural rights but 
rights to be earned. There are two condi- 
tions one must fulfil before one deserves to 
think of love: education and economic in- 
dependence. American boys and girls may 
regard economic independence as a neces- 
sary condition for marriage but treat love as 
a natural, integral part of life from the time 
of adolescence. With this group of Chinese, 
falling in love seems to be part of the com- 
plex of privileges to be fought for. The 
eighteen-year-old high-school student of 
Case 11 says: “I was determined not to 
make friends with the opposite sex before I 
finish High School and achieve economic 
independence. Unfortunately, I was unable 
to resist when love came my way.” He 
wants to know if heterosexual friendship 
will have ill effects on his education and fu- 


ture. Another student, seventeen years of 
age, said in Case 16, “I realize that because 
of my age and educational preparation, I 
have no right to speak of love. But I am a 
youth of weak will-power. How can I with- 
stand the fire of youth?” Marriage is a 
solemn affair to be entered into after careful 
deliberation. It has been pointed out that 
the love choice is often made in rational 
terms. The romantic element so characteris- 
tic of the American love pattern is not ap- 
parent in this group. This hesitating atti- 
tude toward love arises in part out of the 
traditional lack of emphasis on sexual at- 
traction. Of more importance is the fact that 
love and courtship do not represent a care- 
free period in life but form an integral part 
of the total revolt pattern. 


IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


It is highly improbable that a sudden and 
conscious revolt from a stable pattern of 
family organization could be accomplished 
without psychological cost on the part of the 
younger generation. The result is a reaction 
in the form of excessive debunking of the 
family system as the symbol of all that is 
degenerate. It is true that with the second 
circle, represented by the case material 
under study, the revolt pattern has lost 
some of the militancy of the first circle. This 
fact is due in large part to the compromises 
made by the older generation and in part to 
the actual increase in channels for breaking 
away. However, an excessive denunciation 
of the family system and the parental gener- 
ation is discernible in both circles, as witness 
the numerous individual difficulties which 
are interpreted as resulting from parental 
obstruction. (In Case 34 a young man tells 
of his sister’s seduction by a married man 
whom he describes as a “low, calculating 
character.” The girl ran away from home 
and appealed to her brother in Shanghai for 
help. Both the brother and the editor place 
the major blame on the father for his bad 
temper in “driving the girl away.’’) 

A violent reaction from one’s parents is 
undoubtedly accompanied by much anxiety 
and guilt. Two phenomena in the case ma- 
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terial may be interpreted as manifestations 
of this anxiety and guilt feeling. One is the 
preoccupation with self-improvement and 
the proving of individual worth. If one is to 
be justified in renouncing any parental sup- 
port, it becomes psychologically necessary 
to demonstrate not only the faults of one’s 
parents but also the worthiness of one’s 
self. 

The other manifestation takes the form 
of an ambivalence toward the very pursuit 
of love. Love for this group of young men 
and women becomes the desirable but for- 
bidden thing. The new pattern for courtship 
and marriage leads to the loss of the support 
and approval of one’s parents, who, after all, 
have been responsible for one’s first system 
of moral values. However deliberately one 
may repudiate parental standards, there 
could not but be a certain amount of deep- 
seated doubt about one’s choice of action. 
Part of the ambivalence, especially toward 
marriage rather than toward love, can be 
traced more directly to the rejection of par- 
ental models, that is, marriage itself looks 
not too attractive, since their parents, whom 
they denounce, provide the only tangible ex- 
ample of it. 

That there is ambivalence toward love 
and marriage is clear throughout the mate- 
rial. Nine cases show an underlying fear that 
love and marriage according to the new pat- 
tern may interfere with other goals in life, 
and two others express a resistance toward 
arranged marriages rationalized in terms of 
other life-goals. In Case 11 a young man of 
eighteen asks if having a friend of the op- 
posite sex will have deleterious effects on his 
education and future. In Case 24 a twenty- 
two-year-old graduate of an engineering col- 
lege rejects the advice of his friends to get 
married. He states: ‘‘Most of the young men 
who show ambition in school lose all interest 
in studies after marriage. They now lack the 
spirit of persistence and follow the line of 
least resistance in every respect.” He then 
quotes a Frenchman as saying, “Men lose 
all freedom after marriage.” The third il- 
lustration is found in Case 37, in which a 
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sales clerk rejects the proposal of marriage 
with this reason: “Marriage causes the loss 
of all progressive thinking and forward- 
looking spirit with harmful effects on one’s 
future.” Another young man (Case 32) cites 
an English proverb to the effect that “Mar- 
riage before occupational security is like dy- 
ing before old age.” 

The charge may be made that this kind 
of caution about marriage is only realistic. 
No doubt the argument is partially true. 
Still, an exaggerated fear of marriage cannot 
but be viewed as pathological from the 
standpoint of the total society, and the rea- 
son for its existence should be examined. 
The case is all the more striking when one 
compares this attitude toward marriage 
with that in the United States where “new 
China” got most of its inspiration on this 
subject. In America it is said that a young 
man will “settle down” after marriage, that 
it will “give him something to work for.” 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Our material shows that the youth of 
China experience two major problems upon 
reaching adulthood: revolt against the pa- 
rental generation and lack of accepted pat- 
terns of behavior. In facing the problems 
this group interprets the major obstacles as 
external rather than internal and of a sort 
which interfere with the attainment of their 
goals in life. This struggle is undertaken 
without the support of familial groups but as 
part of a larger social movement. Stress is 
placed on self-improvement and educational 
training as the means of winning not only 
emancipation from parental domination but 
also the right to love and marry. Anxiety 
engendered in the revolt is manifested in 
preoccupation with self-improvement and in 
an ambivalent attitude toward love and 
marriage. 

It may be wise to repeat that the prob- 
lems, their themes, and the dynamic process 
of revolt must not be taken as common to all 
China. As stated in the beginning, the cases 
are drawn from a special sector of the popu- 
lation. Furthermore, not all young people of 
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that sector experience the problem in such a 
pronounced degree. After all, well-adjusted 
people do not write for public advice. This 
kind of material is useful in so far as it de- 
lineates for us the sort of problems young 
adults of a certain background are likely to 
encounter and the sort of psychological 
equipment they bring to the solution of 
them. It is evident that the process of revolt 
from the traditional culture has spread be- 
yond the first group of college graduates, re- 
turned students, and the residents of treaty 


ports to a second circle of white-collar work- 
ers and high-school students. The form of 
the revolt strikes at the very foundation of 
the traditional family system, which is built 
upon the authority of parents over the ma- 
ture sons and the continuity of status be- 
tween father and son. It is hoped that this 
analysis of the problems of change in sub- 
jective terms will contribute toward the 
understanding of the Chinese family and 
society in transition. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL CLASS IN THE 


SIERRA LEONE PROTECTORATE 
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ABSTRACT 
The main factor promoting change in African society today is the desire for a higher standard of living 


than is attainable under the tribal system. Having h 


a few years at school places the individual on the 


fringe of a new society. In the Sierra Leone Protectorate the Europeanized African ‘‘Creole” from the 
original Sierra Leone Colony is the main cultural medium and, along with the European official, sets the 


principal 


social standards. ‘“‘Creolization” is giving rise to a system of social classes in the Protectorate 


which, though still embryonic, can be clearly conceptualized in terms of ‘‘Creole,” ‘‘literate native,” and 
“illiterate native.” 


A cursory examination of contemporary 
events in tropical Africa suggests that the 
main factor promoting change in native 
society is the desire for a higher standard of 
living than is materially possible to the 
majority of individuals living under a 
tribal system.' This is borne out in coun- 
tries as far apart as Tanganyika and the 
Gold Coast. It is shown by widespread and 
popular movements from the country areas 
to the mines and to the towns and, in fact, 
to almost any place where money can be 
earned. It is shown, also, by a readiness, 
apparent in most places, to copy European 
forms of dress and housing, and to acquire 
technical and industrial skills of a Euro- 
pean kind. European currency, schools, and 
modern methods of travel and transporta- 
tion by railway, lorry, bicycle, and steam 
launch aid the process since they enable a 
person not only to move away from, but to 
earn a living for himself outside, the tradi- 
tional organization of kindred and tribe. 

The Sierra Leone Protectorate provides a 
very good example of these phenomena and, 
in particular, of the operation and signifi- 
cance of literacy. In Sierra Leone, as in 
other parts of West Africa, ability to speak 
English is more than a cultural character- 
istic. It is a social condition of the greatest 


t This article is based on material gathered in 
Sierra Leone in 1944-46 in an investigation made 
under the auspices of the William Wyse Student- 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Social 
Science Research Council of the British Colonial 
Office. 


importance. It means that at least one of 
the main disadvantages under which the 
ordinary native labors in dealing with a 
European has been overcome and that he 
has no longer to depend on the good will 
of a third party. 

The advantages accruing from having 
attended school are equally important, but 
the implications are significant in less obvi- 
ous ways. Having had a few years at school 
places the individual on the fringe of a new 
society. It introduces him to experiences 
which are all the more meaningful through 
the fresh allegiances which they thrust upon 
him. He is made conscious of his new status 
in two ways: on the one hand, by the pride 
he has in displaying the traits of a superior 
class, for example, in the reading of a book 
or newspaper in public; and on the other 
hand, by the reaction of the illiterate people 
in characterizing him as a “white man” and 
as one toward whom they will behave 
thenceforward with some doubt and suspi- 
cion. In effect, he becomes a social “hy- 
brid.’””? Lacking confidence in an unfamiliar 
role, he is inclined to turn more to per- 

2 The implications of this point are appreciated 
by many of the native people themselves. One of 
the chiefs commented: ‘‘What is the present object 
of teaching English . . . ? It takes Mende children 
a long time to learn the language, affects far too 
few to have much effect educationally, and those 
who get the least smattering of it think they know 
everything and don’t even know their own people. 
Either keep a child at school for ten or twelve years, 


and let him learn the English ways thoroughly, 
or leave him alone!’’ 
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sons in the same marginal position as 
himself than, as traditionally, to his own 
kindred for what he needs in reassur- 
ance and moral support. But being geo- 
graphically more dispersed, the new ties 
he makes tend to be less intimate than 
the old ones and depend, to an increas- 
ing extent, on the holding of vocational aims 
in common rather than on the complex of 
mutual interests and activities which bind 
together the local group. Moreover, taking 
an effective part in the literate world usually 
involves a physical separation from illiter- 
ate society or, at any rate, from that section 
of it with which, in the shape of home and 
family, the ordinary young man has closest 
connection. 

In addition to articles of European cloth- 
ing, the minimal needs of a “‘civilized”’ per- 
son include a certain amount of manufac- 
tured furniture—a bed, a table, and chairs. 
His friends will expect to be entertained 
with European-made drinks and with cig- 
arettes instead of with palm wine. His wife, 
too, is likely, to an increased extent since 
the war, to demand a regular supply of 
pocket money and the means of carrying 
on petty trade of her own. These ambitions 
are modest by external standards, but to 
satisfy them requires European currency 
in larger amounts and at more regular inter- 
vals than most young men can obtain by re- 
maining on the land and working for their 
fathers or the head of the family. The alter- 
native—a job in the town—increases eco- 
nomic liabilities still further. It puts an extra 
premium on sociability, a house or rooms 
may have to be rented, and food, which pre- 
viously could be taken home from the farm, 
has to be bought in the market or at the 
shops at commercial prices. 

Some idea of the discrepancy between 
rural and urban standards may be gained 
from the following figures. In the case of 
twelve “urban” families, comprising Creole’ 
and native clerks, carpenters, etc., and their 


3 “Creoles,”’ as will be explained at length later, 
are descendants of the original settlers of Freetown 
and the Sierra Leone Colony, who have maintained 
English contacts for over a century and a half. 
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families, the average size of household was 
2.1 men, 2.0 women, and 1.0 children. The 
average annual expenditure per household 
was about £79, of which nearly half was 
budgeted for food, about 14 per cent for 
rent, and about 28 per cent for clothes. In 
the case of thirteen “‘better-off’’ households, 
comprising senior clerks, factors, etc., the 
average annual expenditure was about £125, 
of which some 42 per cent was budgeted 
for food and some 16 per cent for clothes. 
It is socially significant, perhaps, that the 
amount spent on clothes is relatively much 
larger in smaller incomes than in larger ones.‘ 

If these particulars are contrasted with 
the earnings of people working on the land, 
the result is striking. According to data re- 
lating to sixteen farming households in a rel- 
atively prosperous area of the palm belt, the 
average income, derived from the sale of 
produce such as palm kernels and oil, rice, 
cocoa, etc., was estimated at some £64 per 
“family farm.” The average expenditure in- 
curred in production, i.e., in the hire and 
feeding of laborers, cost of equipment and 
seed, was some £33 per farm. This also in- 
cluded the cost of clothes, which the head of 
the household presents to its members on 
customary occasions during the season and 
which amounted to about 15s. per adult per- 
son, including the family head himself. Out 
of the general proceeds, in return for the 
work the members of the family do, the 
head of the household is also expected to 
help its members in their personal affairs, 
such as debts, dowries, ceremonial obliga- 
tions in regard to their in-laws, etc. The av- 
erage composition of these households, in- 
cluding the head but excluding children 
under puberty, was 8.5 men, 10.5 women, 
and 4.0 children. Leaving the women and 
children entirely out of the matter, the dif- 
ference between £64 and £33 represents an 
average amount of rather less than £4 per 

4For example, in a further sample of nineteen 
men, who had an average income of some £73 per 
annum, the proportion spent on clothing the hus- 
band and his wife, or wives, was estimated at some 
33 per cent, as compared with some 15 per cent in 


the case of sixteen husbands with an average income 
of some £194 per annum. 
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man for the purposes mentioned above. It 
is true that individual members of the 
household are usually allowed to do a cer- 
tain amount of work for themselves, in- 
cluding the marketing of palm kernels, etc., 
and possibly petty trading and other odd 
or occasional jobs. Senior members of the 
household, too, may sometimes expect a 
small increment in court fees and in return 
for their patronage. But, allowing for all 
this and including in the account the £4 re- 
ferred to above, with the 15s. for clothes, it 
is doubtful whether the gross income of the 
average male would amount to as much as 
£10 per annum in monetary terms. There is 
the government house tax of gs. to pay out 
of this and, in any case, younger members, 
because of their junior status, would be 
likely, as a group, to receive less than the 
average. Shelter and food—which is mostly 
home grown—have, of course, to be reck- 
oned in, but what is sociologically important 
in the present context is the amount of in- 
come which is actually available and spend- 
able in ways demanded by the social situa- 
tion. 

Life in the rural areas and the business 
of making a farm are both bound up inti- 
mately with the tribal system. Illiterate as 
well as literate young men who have had 
extensive experience of conditions outside 
it are likely to find the older controls, par- 
ticularly the long track of seniority, very 
irksome. Some of them, who might other- 
wise be disposed to remain in the villages, 
complain of the jealousy of their more influ- 
ential neighbors—of chiefs who will not suf- 
fer anyone in their chiefdom to make a 
larger farm than themselves; of cases of 
victimization when a man is known to have 
gained a little wealth; of the “raking-up” 

5’ Compare F. J. Alldridge’s A Transformed Colony 
(London: Seeley, 1910). Alldridge was a government 
traveling commissioner who concluded most of the 
later treaties which were made with the chiefs prior 
to the declaration of the Protectorate. When he 
returned to the country in 1905, he was much im- 
pressed by the amount of land which had gone com- 
pletely out of cultivation in the meantime. He 
attributes this to a general feeling that, if a man 


did anything for himself, it would be taken away 
from him by those in authority. 


of old “palaverz,” and of other methods of 
extortion, such as repeated claims for 
“woman damage” under the guise of native 
law and custom, and, last but not least, of 
the continuous and economic burden of rel- 
atives and friends in a local community. 
Nor, compared with what can be gained in 
a clerical job with the government or in a 
mercantile firm, does even a senior post in 
the native administration itself hold much 
attraction. The average emolument of a 
“Paramount Chief” is in the neighborhood 
of £240 per annum. A first-grade clerk in 
government service may rise to a higher 
figure than this and, as a rule, has far fewer 
obligations of a personal kind to meet.® 
Factors employed by the European firms 
may make between £400 and £500 per 
annum. 

It is true that individual chiefs, who are 
educated, manage to hold more than their 
own in a social sense with either category, 
but generally the superior position which 
the administrative officer holds over a chief 
tends to degrade the latter’s status in rela- 
tion to members of the official’s own staff. 
The second man in a chiefdom, the ‘‘Speak- 
er,” rarely receives as much as the starting 
salary of a third-grade clerk. Even minor 
and, by Western standards, extremely poor- 
ly paid jobs in other forms of clerical work 
or in mission teaching bring in more than 
other chiefdom posts. For example, an indi- 
vidual can do better working as assistant in 
a Syrian’s shop at £2 ros. per month than 
in the more responsible position of chiefdom 
clerk. 

The trend, politically as well as socially, 
therefore, is away from tribal affairs. It is 
interesting that out of thirty-four senior 
boys attending the only secondary school 
in the Protectorate, whom the writer in- 
vited to do essays on their hopes and ambi- 
tions for the future, only one expressed any 
desire or intention of becoming a chief. 
Seventeen boys wished to become doctors 


* Cf. K. L. Little, ““Mende Political Institutions 
in Transition,” Africa (journal of the International 
African Institute, London), XVII, No. 1 (January, 
1947), 8-23. 
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and lawyers, three to become teachers, four 
to become either journalists or agricultural 
instructors. At other schools and teacher- 
training institutions, where similar inquiries 
were made, the occupations preferred were 
teaching, medical dispensing, engineering, 
surveying, etc. Many replies, both verbal 
and written, indicated the growth of a 
strong and, on the whole, probably sincere 
feeling of a national consciousness, coupled, 
as a rule, with personal ambition. For ex- 
ample, one young man, aged nineteen, 
wrote: 


My mind is not actually made up for my 
profession. I feel that our country is vastly in 
need of men like doctors, engineers, agricul- 
tural teachers, and I am prepared for any of 
these, once I am of use to this Sierra Leone 
and (am) one of the people who will raise it 
from its present place to a better and more 
improved standard. This is the debt I feel I 
owe to my country, and unless it is paid, I will 
not be a happy man. 


Expressions of this kind betoken a de- 
gree of energy and restlessness which ap- 
pears to characterize most of the younger 
people, including the women. To some ex- 
tent, such attitudes are often symptomatic 
of changes which have been going on for 
many years and to which the war has given 
an accelerated pace.? Some fourteen thou- 
sand men were recruited for the army from 
the Protectorate, and a large number of 
them went overseas, in many cases to India 
and Burma. Other young men and a large 
number of women moved on their own ac- 
count into the Colony to find work connect- 
ed in other ways with the war. As was the 


7The Protectorate Ordinance itself (1896) set 
the scene for changes by greatly reducing the power 
of the chiefs, but the main factor was probably the 
construction of a railway line from Freetown into 
the heart of the interior. By 1905 it had been carried 
almost up to the Liberian border, and this meant 
that journeys which previously would have taken 
three or four weeks, with attendant dangers from 
human beings as well as from wild animals could be 
accomplished by a trader in two days. The em- 
ployment of upcountry labor to do the “‘navvying” 
also helped very greatly to spread the use of money 
and created an intense desire, which Alldridge 
(op. cit.) noted, for the possession of “‘cop-por.” 
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case after World War I, a proportion of the 
migrants have settled more or less perma- 
nently in Freetown, but many more have 
found their way back with a set of new 
ideas and a new outlook on life. Many of the 
returning soldiers, for instance, have gained 
a fairly definite picture of what they want 
in the way of future careers. Most of them 
wish to improve their material condition. 
The army has accustomed them to a plenti- 
ful supply of food and to some useful trades 
in mechanical engineering, telegraphy, etc. 
Some who have served with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps have acquired skill and 
knowledge as hospital nurses and dispens- 
ers. The experiences they relate in the village 
barri and at the market give extra point to 
the Mende proverb, “Numu e jesia yengi 
nje yakpe mia nengo” (“One who has not 
traveled thinks it is only the food cooked by 
his mother that is sweet”) a sentiment to 
which present circumstances give a very 
literal interpretation. 

Another sign of the times is the increased 
ability of women to obtain money for them- 
selves, if necessary, outside the patriarchal 
system of the family. This is the product in 
recent years, of improved communications 
by rail and lorry between and from the tribal 
areas, which have provided women with 
greater opportunities for petty trading. In 
addition, the government paid allotments to 
wives of soldiers serving abroad. Allotments 
ranged between 7s. 6d. and 43s. 6d. per 
month, and amounted, perhaps, to some 
22s. on the average. Sometimes wives were 
able to double this amount by making 
“friendship” with another soldier and by 
sending along a sister or some other woman 
to pose as his wife at the District Commis- 
sioner’s office. Some women took the 
chance, with the connivance of the soldiers, 
to repay dowry money and followed their 
new “husbands” when they were posted to 
other parts of the country for training. The 
fact that women have become accustomed 
not only to increased use of money but to 
regular payments of it, affects their attitude 
toward marriage itself. Even in the more 
rural areas they are inclined to say, “We 
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can’t marry a farmer who earns only by the 
year.” Farmers themselves find it increas- 
ingly difficult in some areas to obtain female 
labor and have to pay them as much as they 
would a man for a day’s work. In a few 
cases wives have even got on the husband’s 
pay roll. One chief, who prides himself in 
keeping up with the times, pays his head 
wife £10 per year, his second wife and two 
other wives, who cook for him and prepare 
his bath water, £2 10s. each. A significant 
evidence of female mobility in this respect 
is the fact that a number of native adminis- 
trations have enacted a fairly wide range 
of bylaws to restrict the movement of 
women about the country. Women are to 
be kept “under proper control,” and the 
onus of reporting and returning a runaway 
wife is placed on husband, parents-in-law, 
and other persons normally in charge of the 
female sex.* 

Psychologically, so far as many of the 
individuals in question are concerned, cir- 
cumstances of this kind have to be regarded 
in the perspective of previous and tribal con- 
ditions. It is possible that physical mobility, 
in the sense of movement from one kind of 
cultural environment to another, is the 
underlying and most important factor in 
forming certain kinds of social attitudes. 
Until recently, the more remote parts of 
Sierra Leone had changed very little, except 
in one or two important respects, from what 
they were before the Europeans entered the 
country. The social cycle was more or less 
intact. Birth, marriage, and funeral cere- 
monies were unaltered. The ancestors were 
worshiped and secret-society regulations 
observed (as they still are to a large extent), 
and the other religio-magical sanctions re- 
tained their old force. Few, if any, of the 
more impressive inventions of Western civi- 
lization—such as mechanical and electrical 
devices—had penetrated far from the rail- 
way line, and knowledge of them was merely 
second hand. Restraints on the women and 
young men were still fairly strong; do- 


®Cf. K. L. Little, “The Changing Position of 
Women in the Sierra Leone Protectorate,” Africa, 
XVII, No. 5 (January, 1948). 


mestic slavery, for example, was not officially 
abolished until 1926. For an individual who 
has been born and reared in this setting and 
whose mental horizon has hitherto been 
bounded almost literally by the bush path 
around his village, the contrast afforded 
even by an upcountry trading station may 
be an extreme one. Particularly if it comes 
at an impressionable time in his life, his 
first contact with mechanical and other 
novelties of the kind may be crucial. 

One young man described his first walk 
round a town in the following words: 


I became a sort of idiot as we moved along, 
for I stood to gaze at whatever English-made 
articles I have never seen before, for example, 
cycles, motor cycles, and cars. I took a very 
keen interest in gazing at two-storey buildings, 
I admired people moving in them, and I often 
asked my brother whether they would not fall 
from there... . 


The effect of seeing and moving among 
strangers for the first time may be equally 
significant, as is indicated by the following 
experience of another young man, who was 
taken from his village at about the age of 
eleven by his uncle, a government clerk, to 
a native town about forty miles away. 


My ideas... gradually changed... for I 
knew nothing of the world, and I did not think 
there were any more people beyond the town 
limits of Largo and Kenema. I only knew of 
one tribe, Mende, to which I belong and all my 
people and the inhabitants of the towns 
around. ... 


A train, or the engine, may be a frighten- 
ing as well as a wonderful object when it is 
encountered for the first time, and a third 
young man relates his boyhood reaction to 
a ride in the following words: 


At the start of the engine I could not even 
open my eyes to see what beautiful things may 
be of interest to me. I was in that restless con- 
dition until we got to a station. The engine 
piped again, but this time I was encouraged by 
a friend to »rave it out. On looking out I was 
stupefied at seeing, and at once assumed that 
everything else moved with us as we rode on. 


It is also worth recording that until quite 
recent times the European himself, with his 
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white skin and different complexion, was 
thought to be some kind of genie. Early 
European travelers relate how, on occasion, 
the people crowded round the shimbek 
(native hut of mud and wattle) where they 
were resting, or even crept into their tent 
to touch and feel their skin. Something of 
this attitude, which is not derived directly 
from the European’s official position, still 
remains, at any rate in places removed from 
the motor road and railway line. 

In the circumstances, therefore, it is not 
surprising that “England,” the place where 
these new and wonderful things were made, 
the home of the “Europeans’—the ruling 
class—and the place, moreover, where the 
successful doctors and lawyers of their own 
race obtained their training, should be con- 
ceived in popular imagination as an El 
Dorado and ‘“‘Land of Opportunity.” Four- 
teen out of the thirty-four secondary-school 
boys mentioned above, indicated their 
strong desire, and even intention, of con- 
tinuing their studies ‘‘overseas,” that is, in 
the United Kingdom. One of them wrote: 
“T have already given it as a solemn oath 
that in due course I shall visit the shores of 
England for the safety and upkeep of our 
country.” Ambitions of this kind, indeed, 
are typical of the general attitude of these 
members of the younger generation, includ- 
ing the women, whom literacy has placed on 
the initial rungs of the social ladder. There 
is evidently a wide conviction that almost 
any kind of educational qualification ob- 
tained in England is a certain guaranty of 
subsequent success, particularly in govern- 
ment service. It is almost as if the mere 
touch of English soil wrought a subtle al- 
chemy in the individual’s personality and 
his future prospects. It is hardly necessary 
to add that many of the notions which are 
popularly held regarding social life and con- 
ditions in England are, at the least, as in- 
accurate as those held by the majority of 
English people regarding conditions in West 
Africa. Perhaps the most common assump- 
tions are that, in England, education is 
available to everyone, almost without ex- 
ception, to a university level; that the 


government controls everything: it finds 
you a good job and helps to maintain you; 
and that nearly everybody in England has 
a “white-collar job” or has something to do 
with machines.® 

The general interest in European civili- 
zation and the desire to attain it places 
special importance on the role of the Creole 
people, partly as criteria of European stand- 
ards and partly as a cultural media. The 
Creoles are descended from the original 
settlers of Freetown and the Colony and 
have been in close touch with England 
since 1787. They have been engaged in a 
variety of professional, clerical, and indus- 
trial occupations for something like a hun- 
dred years, with consequent results in the 
social differentiation of their own commu- 
nity. Despite the more recent increase in 
schools in the Protectorate and in oppor- 
tunities for young men of the Protectorate 
to gain employment with the government, 
Creoles still hold the majority of the better 
and more responsible jobs in public service 
all over the country. The Provincial Ad- 
ministration is a possible exception. The 
“better-off” class of Creoles have always 
emulated a European way of life, and their 
standards have provided an increasing in- 
centive to the native people upcountry 
since the suppression of the Mende Rising 
in 1808. 

More significant than any religious idea 
which the missionaries, both European and 
Creole, have carried to the Protectorate, is 
the longing which attendance at a mission 
school arouses for social acceptance in a 
world governed by part-European, part- 
Creole notions of civilized behavior. The 
meaning of “civilized,” so far as the native 
himself is concerned, varies according to 
whether he is literate or not. In the eyes of 
the illiterate man, a “civilized” individual 
is a “book man,” “one who knows book,” 
that is, one who can read. In a more general 
and quite neutral sense it also means some 
one who practices European ways or some 


9A boy wrote: “There are special people in 
England called ‘the Government’; these people 
have spread all over the British Colonies.” 
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one who has given up farming and who 
earns his living in some other way than on 
the land. It has, in addition, the favorable 
implications of “knowledgeable,” “well trav- 
eled,” “‘neat in appearance,” and “generous 
with money.” In literate eyes it denotes a 
person who practices European ways—but 
with the very strong implication that such 
ways are the “right ways,” in the exact 
sense in which Sumner interprets the term 
“mores.” 

European ways, therefore, inasmuch as, 
and in so far as, they carry the stamp of the 
administrative class, have the greater pres- 
tige. The position of the Europeans has the 
assurance of authority and of a higher in- 
come than is enjoyed by most members of 
the African community. Their status is 
symbolized effectively in the court messen- 
gers (native police) who attend them, and 
they are given immediate attention and 
precedence in the shops, at the railway sta- 
tion, and in the post office over any cus- 
tomers who may be waiting their turns. In 
the stores they are allowed behind the 
counter to select what goods they require 
and are given priority, as a rule, in any arti- 
cle which is in short supply. They have im- 
mediate access to any non-European person 
in a town, including the Paramount Chief. 
They are generally saluted by the raising or 
removal of the hat and are addressed as 
“sir” by most literate Africans. 

All this increases the social distance be- 
tween them and the Africans, particularly as 
European officials usually live at least half 
a mile, and sometimes a mile, from the near- 
est native dwelling. It means that their 
habits are difficult to emulate except in 
material and other forms which can be vis- 
ually observed. Of their personal ideas and 
outlook little is known except at second 
hand, but the design of a European bunga- 
low or the topee and trilby hat, khaki shirt 
and shorts, in the case of the men, and the 
two felt hats, one inside the other, worn by 
some European women as a protection 
against the sun—these are often imitated. 
The same applies to some extent to items 
of European diet, such as tinned fish and 


meat, and to articles of European furniture 
and ways of arranging it. 

In the field of interpersonal relations or 
in other fields, such as religious worship— 
in which the European official rarely partici- 
pates—the Creole missionary, clerk, trader, 
or teacher fills the gap, supplies his own code 
of etiquette, and sets a standard of social at- 
tainment which in spending, educational 
accomplishments, and cultural mannerisms 
is intermediate to that of the Europeans and 
of the native people. For instance, Creole 
traits which have been specifically accepted 
include the Christian profession of religion 
and regular churchgoing; the use of “mark- 
ing rings” and “engagement Bibles” in the 
preliminaries of marriage; and, in the case 
of women, the brushing-out of the hair in- 
stead of plaiting it as is the native method. 

The fact that European and Creole cul- 
tures are almost identical in very many 
respects makes it difficult to assess the 
specific weight of either factor in the blend 
achieved, but data which were collected 
in regard to the cultural traits of some two 
hundred Creole and literate native persons 
in the largest town in the Protectorate may 
help to clarify the results. From these it 
would appear that, in descending order of 
their popularity, the most widely spread 
European characteristics and habits, as 
distinct from native ones, are in style of 
dress, religion, profession, leisure-time ac- 
tivities—including games and club affilia- 
tions—marital status (i.e., monogamy as 
distinct from polygamy), food-taking hab- 
its, style of house decoration, and marriage 
ceremonies. So far as could be gathered 
from the same particulars, every native 
individual undergoes a certain amount of 
“creolization,” or the process of taking on 
Creole habits, once he begins to dissociate 
himself from tribal life. Needless to add, 
creolization is more evident, as a rule, in the 
case of persons who have attended school, 
but even illiterate persons become creolized 
to some extent by using the Creole patois, 
and by adopting Creole dishes, such as foo- 
foo. 

The tendency also shows itself in social 
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selection. There are instances of Moslem 
men, polygamously married in native fash- 
ion, putting away their wives in order to 
secure a Creole bride. To facilitate this, they 
undergo Christian baptism and exchange 
their arabic and native names of, say, 
Mustapha or Lansana for English and 
Christian ones such as John or Joseph. The 
culmination is reached when an individual 
who has been born and bred in the Colony 
and has adopted a Colony name actually 
succeeds in “passing” as a Creole.'® Another 
way of expressing social ambition is by 
adopting the Creole patois and using it, 
though the natural medium of communica- 
tion is the individual’s native language. 

This general process, and intermarriage 
in particular, takes place in a context of 
group consciousness and of a certain amount 
of resistance from the parties concerned, 
ie., Creole and literate native, in which 
social and psychological factors can be seen 
at work. A Protectorate girl may be taken 
severely to task for going about with a 
Creole man and censured for marrying him. 
No objection to a Creole man’s having a 
Protectorate “friend” is raised by other 
Creoles, but he runs some danger of criti- 
cism and loss of status if he marries her. 
This is because there is some tendency to 
regard the native man from the point of 
view of the Creoh-’s European social herit- 
age. A Creole may refer, sometimes, to 
native people as “aboriginals,’”’ or as “un- 
civilized” —expressions at which the latter, 
if they are literate, take considerable um- 
brage. The native man retorts by classifying 
the Creoles as “propertyless”—a reference 
to the Creole’s historic role as an immigrant 
—and as the “son of a slave.” He resents 
intensely what he regards as the Creole 
habit of “looking down” on the Protec- 
torate and may instance an occasion when 
a Creole individual, with whom he was on 
fairly intimate terms upcountry, has re- 
fused to recognize him at his (the Creole’s) 


7 The Sierra Leone Census (1931) also alludes 
to this point in attempting to account for a fairly 
substantial and unexpected rise in this section of 
the population since previous censuses. 


home in Freetown. Creoles, on their part, 
sometimes object to a native’s speaking to 
them in English instead of the Creole patois. 
To speak English is to associate one’s self 
with the ruling European class, and the im- 
plication is that in using it, the native man 
is claiming social superiority over the Creole 
whom he addresses. 

Use of the patois among Creoles them- 
selves has the effect of strengthening their 
own feeling of cultural and group solidarity 
in the face of Protectorate aggression." It 
is also a mark of a category of person social- 
ly superior to the less well educated and less 
wealthy Protectorate individual, who, as 
already indicated, adopts it, sometimes in 
order to identify himself with the Creoles. 

A somewhat similar kind of situation also 
prevails at the bottom end of the scale, 
where the distinction is between illiterate 
people and literate Africans as a whole. For 
sociological purposes the wearing of shoes 
and stockings and some proficiency in the 
use of English, as against going barefoot 
and speaking only a native language and/or 
the patois are sufficient, though minimal, 
criteria at which to draw the line between 
the two groups. There is a certain amount 
of antipathy between them, though for 
reasons which are slightly different from 
those which predispose Creole and literate 
native relations. The ordinary illiterate per- 
son is less frustrated by being socially ex- 
cluded from the “civilized” world than by 
being denied access to its material advan- 
tages. He is envious of the better clothes, 
the larger supply of enamelware and other 
goods which a literate person can usually 
manage to acquire. He resents having to 
use the literate as an intermediary in order 
to make himself intelligible to a European. 
In addition, he is inclined to suspect the 
literate people of “betraying” him to white 
men over institutional matters. He is con- 
scious, moreover, of certain superiority in 

™ For example, in government departments in 
Freetown, which are staffed mainly by Creole 
clerks who possibly resent, in some cases, the in- 
trusion of Protectorate individuals into an occupa- 
tion which, until fairly recently, was virtually a 
prerogative of their own. 


DETROIT PUCLIC LISRARY 
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their attitude toward him and toward his 
manual occupation. 

The literate native person is well aware 
of this attitude, but his own reaction is 
largely defensive. The more ambitious he 
is, the more he is likely to depend on family 
support, particularly in an economic sense. 
Usually, therefore, he is inclined to accom- 
modate himself as far as possible to illit- 
erate opinion in the various ways demanded 
of him, such as attendance at family cere- 
monies, funerals, etc. Creoles, however, 
have less to lose and are less inclined to 
compromise, particularly over native cus- 
toms which they regard as undignified or 
degenerate. 

There is a wide social and economic gap 
between Europeans and the African com- 
munity in general in the Protectorate, and 
mutual antipathies are not so obvious as 
they are in the Colony. The illiterate and 
poorly educated native people generally 
accept without particular question the supe- 
rior position of the Europeans and even 
“prefer” them in some ways to the Creole. 
Better educated Protectorate individuals 
and many Creoles, however, tend to com- 
ment adversely on the aloofness of the Euro- 
peans and speak bitterly about the extra 
privileges and higher standard of living 
which they enjoy. The European official, 
in return, usually prefers the bushman and 
is inclined to attribute whatever failings he 
finds in the literate native to the latter’s 
association with the Colony. Between other 
Europeans, such as missionaries, and the 
African community as a whole, relations 
are much easier. Antagonisms are not ab- 
sent from either side but are expressed more 
on personal than on racial grounds. 

The fact that differences are socially rec- 
ognized in the ways described above en- 
titles us to regard “European,” “Creole,” 
“literate native,’ and “illiterate native’’ as 
the labels of four fairly distinct classes. 
These are marked off from each other by 
various forms and degrees of social distance, 
the most obvious of which is the residential 
separation of the European and the defer- 
ence paid to it by the rest of the community. 


Moreover, the fact that the classes in ques- 
tion are esteemed according to their posses- 
sion of appropriate educational, occupa- 
tional, and other traits means that they can 
be arranged subjectively in order of social 
precedence. For example, the European 
class, by virtue of its political position and 
the prestige attached to European behavior, 
is in hierarchical control of the system as a 
whole. Membership in the classes is to be 
adjudged on the basis of the individuals 
composing them having similarity of occu- 
pation, wealth, and education, similar 
modes of life, a similar stock of ideas, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and a feeling of belonging 
to one group. 

Members of the European class do ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. They all 
finished their education at either a univer- 
sity or a secondary school. They are nearly 
all in receipt of an annual income of more 
than £400. They dress in shirts and shorts 
during the day and don trousers and, very 
often, mosquito boots in the evening. They 
have dietary habits more or less in common 
and also share recreational interests in ten- 
nis, bridge, drinking, etc. They share similar 
attitudes toward the Africans, which include 
a taboo on intermarriage and, to a substan- 
tial degree, on commensality. This feeling of 
belonging to one racial group, coupled with 
such a high degree of social exclusiveness, 
suggests that the term “class,” in this re- 
spect, is virtually synonymous with “‘caste,”’ 
since membership is limited to persons born 
of “‘white’’ European or American stock. 

Most members of the Creole class have 
attended a secondary school. Occupationally 
they are to be found in the higher grades of 
the government clerical service or are senior 
schoolmasters, factors for European firms, 
or members of the clergy. They earn from 
about £200 per annum upward. Members of 
this class profess either Christianity or 
Islam, usually the former. They practice 
monogamy, follow the social etiquette of 
the better-off people of the Colony. On the 
whole, this class contains relatively few 
natives of the Protectorate. Protectorate 
individuals who qualify for it tend to form a 
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separate, though not exclusive, clique of 
their own. Class consciousness is felt mainly 
in the appreciation of the superior standard 
of living which they as a class enjoy over the 
rest of the African community and in their 
greater knowledge of the correct etiquette of 
social behavior as compared with the class 
immediately beneath them. Most of its 
members adhere either to Anglicanism or 
Methodism, and regular attendance at 
church and participation in activities are 
regarded as desirable behavior. Monogamy 
is almost a sine qua non, but a certain 
amount of extra-marital license is permitted. 
Houses are sometimes furnished elaborately 
with a full selection of European articles, in- 
cluding pictures. Older persons play games 
such as whist and bizique; the younger ones, 
tennis, football, and cricket. The women are 
largely engaged in household duties, includ- 
ing minding the young for relatives. One or 
more servants are always employed, some- 
times to look after the younger children. At 
other times, the women do needlework. 
The sexes mix freely and come together 
for mutual entertainment on occasions like 
weddings and christenings, which are usual- 
ly celebrated with some ceremony. General- 
ly drinks like bottled beer, whiskey, and 
gin are offered; palm wine is drunk rarely 
and is scarcely ever offered to a guest, The 
men wear European clothes on all occasions, 
ie., khaki or white shirts and shorts in the 
office, lounge suits for more formal gather- 
ings, and evening dress or dinner jacket for 
dances. The women usually follow the 
Colony style of a head tie and print frock 
during the daytime and on most week days, 
though some women wear hats. On Sundays 
a silk dress with a hat and stockings are 
worn: long frocks are de rigueur for dances. 
The sexes usually take meals together, and 
popular dishes are foo-foo, Joloff rice, salad, 
etc. Rice is treated as a staple, but tinned 
foods, particularly fruit, are often eaten also. 
In the largest town in the Protectorate 
the social activities of this class are institu- 
tionalized in an “African Club,” where 
there are a small library and facilities for 
reading, dancing, games, and dramatic en- 


tertainment. Membership is restricted to 
persons of African descent, and prospective 
members have to be proposed and seconded. 
The entrance fee is ros. 6d., and there isa 
monthly subscription of 3s. Dances are held 
on most public holidays and attract visitors 
from towns on the motor road as far dis- 
tant as thirty miles. Cost of admission to 
these functions varies between 2s. 6d. and 
5s. Women come free, by invitation. There 
is a swing band; and a full European pro- 
gram of rumbas, waltzes, fox trots, and 
lancers is followed. “Literary evenings” and 
similar meetings comprise lectures or talks, 
given, as a rule, by members of the Euro- 
pean community or by individuals of note 
who may be traveling through the town. 
The club also sponsors and organizes ath- 
letic sports and entertains strangers on the 
occasion of an intertown football match. 
The various club offices are keenly con- 
tested, and the club’s invitations confer a 
degree of social prestige on the recipients. 

The “literate native” class consists in 
the broadest sense of every other African 
who has been to school or who can speak 
English with a reasonable amount of profi- 
ciency. It is sociologically inclusive, there- 
fore, not only of the majority of educated 
Protectorate people but also of the lesser 
educated, less wealthy Creole. To a large 
extent, it is “Protectorate conscious,” but 
literate native people and the Creoles who 
move with them are alike in being distin- 
guished from the illiterate and tribal group. 

The range of this class is wide enough in 
income, occupation, and cultural character- 
istics to permit some subdivision. The upper 
stratum would include junior clerks in gov- 
ernment service, members of the staff of the 
railway, artisans, motor drivers, and male 
and female nurses. Their level of income is 
from some £50 per year upward. The same 
stratum includes a large number of Mos- 
lems as well as Christians. The latter are 
often converts of the Roman Catholic or of 
the United Brethren in Christ Missions, a 
project of American Moravians. Marriages 
are polygamic as well as monogamic. Houses 
are decorated and furnished in the European 
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style so far as the means of the individual 
allow. Social activities are generally similar 
to those of the Creole class, and some “‘lit- 
erate native” individuals belong to the club 
mentioned above and take a prominent 
part in its activities. Members of the liter- 
ate native class also take a lively interest 
in Moslem festivals and sponsor and partici- 
pate in exhibitions of native dancing and 
games. Native dress is worn on such occa- 
sions and sometimes, in any case, after the 
day’s work is over. Otherwise, the class fol- 
lows as far as it is able the dress habits of 
the Creole. Similar considerations affect the 
question of meals and the etiquette of social 
intercourse. Individuals whose wives are il- 
literate eat separately or with their male 
friends. They are not accompanied, asa rule, 
by their wives to any European type of 
occasion, such as a dance, unless the latter 
are literate. 

The other stratum of the literate class 
comprises individuals in clerical employ- 
ment outside the government, such as as- 
sistants to Syrians, lower technical grades 
on the railway, tailors, mechanics, and the 
permanent but nonclerical staff of govern- 
ment departments. It also includes senior 
members of the native police force (if liter- 
ate). A rough criterion of income would be 
a minimum of £25 per year. This stratum 
is predominantly native, but there is a 
sprinkling of individuals from the Colony. 
The womenfolk are generally illiterate. Cus- 
tomary behavior is largely on traditional 
lines, and material equipment is limited to 
a few articles of European manufacture, in- 
cluding domestic utensils, along with native- 
made beds and stools. The native form of 
religion is practiced in addition to Chris- 
tianity and Islam among this group, and 
some of them belong to the Ahmaddiyya 
sect of Islam. A relatively large number of 
the individuals concerned are single young 
men, who rent a room or a house, which they 
share with other men. They drink palm 
wine and the cheaper South African wines. 
Food is prepared in native fashion and is 
invariably eaten separately from the women. 
It usually consists of native dishes, such as 


palm oil “chop,” but tinned foods are used 
occasionally, along with bottled cooking 
fats. 

A large number of the literate class as a 
whole have been initiated in the Poro Secret 
Society, and some of them continue to play 
a part in Poro activities. Generally their 
social life is institutionalized also on more 
modern lines. For instance, in the town to 
which reference was made above, there are 
the Hunter’s Society and the Ogugu, in 
addition to two societies, the Almania and 
Taransis, which exist as mutual-aid soci- 
eties as well as for the purpose of sponsoring 
native dancing. The Hunter’s Society is 
limited to male members, and its purpose, as 
the name implies, is the hunting and shoot- 
ing of game. Meetings are held once a week 
at which members pay a subscription of 6d. 
Rifles and shotguns owned by individual 
members are used communally to secure 
fowl and deer in the swamps outside the 
town. The Ogugu is confined to Aku people, 
as Nigerians are called in Sierra Leone. Most 
of its members are Yorubas who have mar- 
ried local women. A subscription of 1s. a 
member per month is collected, and the 
society has its own medicine, which is used 
for skin complaints. 

Communication between members of this 
class as a whole and with the Creole class is 
carried on in a native language or in the 
patois. English is generally used only on a 
formal occasion, such as a speech; in con- 
nection with a specific form of European 
activity, such as a game; or in contacts with 
Europeans, principally of an official or busi- 
ness kind. Among the Creole class, the pat- 
ois is generally used, but English is also 
used, on occasion, in conversation with an- 
other African, if the latter is a stranger of 
some ‘mportance. 

The fact that every native member and 
many Creole members of the literate class 
have either a wife or relatives who are illit- 
erate is enough to guarantee their continued 
connection in one way or another with tribal 
society. By virtue of their education and of- 
ficial position in the government, a number 
of literate natives play a large part in family 
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affairs. Some of them retain an active in- 
terest in the question of succession to a chief- 
taincy and find it essential to maintain 
local contacts, if only for the sake of “‘nurs- 
ing their constituency.” The result is that 
their advice and help are often in demand. 
They are expected to contribute lavishly to 
family ceremonies, particularly at funerals, 
and may be made responsible for the care 
and education of younger brothers or neph- 
ews. 

The fact that the conditions which make 
for prestige among the literate sections of 
Sierra Leone society operate to a smaller ex- 
tent among the illiterate people might con- 
stitute some objection, in the subjective 
sense, against their being included in the 
hierarchical system. On the other hand, it is 
out of their ranks that the literate native 
class is mainly recruited. In addition, the il- 
literate people as a social class are clearly 
characterized by facts and circumstancés 
which have already been enumerated and 
which include, as well as illiteracy itself, 
similarity in occupation—which is farming 
—in traditional and tribal customs, in a 
lower standard of living than the rest of so- 
ciety, and, to some extent, in consciousness 
of themselves as a cultural group. In other 
words, if the principle of stratification is ex- 
tended to their case, they constitute, from 
the point of view of numbers, the very broad 
base of the social pyramid. 

The system, as a whole, has its main 
genesis in literacy and in the opportunities 


afforded by literacy. It is at a very embryon- 
ic stage, partly because differentials in 
wealth are small and partly for other rea- 
sons. Primary schools have been in existence 
in the Protectorate for barely two genera- 
tions, and secondary education, so far, has 
touched only a handful of persons. This 
means that considerations of heredity which 
help to determine the form of more devel- 
oped systems of class have not yet had time 
to become operative. Social mobility still 
depends largely on personal qualities and 
abilities. 

The social changes described above are 
illustrative of the dynamic nature of a proc- 
ess which it is conventional to label as ‘“‘ac- 
culturation.” In the present context that 
process may be summed up in terms of four 
broad propositions: (1) An increasing num- 
ber of individuals no longer acknowledge the 
tribal and other sanctions to which they 
were formerly subject. (2) Older values and 
forms of social prestige are being replaced 
by new ones. (3) There is a growing tend- 
ency for an individual’s status and role to be 
socially assessed with reference to the com- 
munity as a whole rather than to the par- 
ticular family to which he belongs. (4) The 
kind of relations which individuals whose 
living is gained by some European form of 
employment have with each other is giving 
rise to a type of social structure which is 
based on social class rather than on kinship. 


Lonpon SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY 


ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


ABSTRACT 


Profound differences between primitive and civilized societies restrict the efficacy of anthropological 
methods when applied to the latter. Among the more important of these differences are the following: 
(1) civilized societies are literate; (2) they have histories; (3) they are susceptible to comprehensive causal 
analysis in historical terms; (4) their cultural diversity and variety are inéomparably great; (5) their rela- 
tions with other societies are constant and pervasive in both time and space. Anthropological methods in 

eral are designed to answer questions whose sociological significance is limited when the subject of 


inquiry is a civilized society. 


One of the more interesting of contempo- 
rary developments in the social sciences is 
the increasingly intimate relationship be- 
tween sociology and anthropology. The in- 
fluence of anthropological methods, con- 
cepts, and even theories has become so 
powerful in recent years that for many pur- 
poses and in many areas of investigation the 
two sciences have become indistinguishable. 
In a number of academic departments the 
personnel is the same, and in the universities 
where separate departments are maintained 
research and teaching in social anthropology 
and sociology are characterized by ever 
closer co-operation. This development has 
reached a point, indeed, where it is assumed 
that an anthropologist can, without further 
preparation, teach introductory courses in 
sociology, although, for some rea-on, the 
contrary assumption is seldom made. In the 
meantime, anthropologists have, in recent 
years, begun to invade the precincts of 
literate societies and have begun, in addi- 
tion, to talk even more broadly about 
American culture as a whole. 

All these developments indicate that the 
historical and still somewhat common dis- 
tinction between sociology and anthropolo- 
gy, which would have the former deal with 
peoples who read and write and the latter 
with those who do not, has come increasing- 
ly to be one without significance. In general, 
of course, this is a wholesome sign, as is any 
indication that the doors which often sepa- 
rate the sciences are beginning to open a 
little and to admit fruitful hypotheses, ideas, 
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theories, methods, and techniques from one 
to another. It is even more encouraging in 
the case of anthropology and sociology, for 
the contributions they have to make to each 
other are beyond all reckoning. It may be 
recalled that only a systematic and thor- 
oughgoing study of the nonliterate peoples 
in the far corners of the earth was able to 
rectify the naive faith in the necessary evo- 
lution of social institutions which had char- 
acterized the social thought of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Indeed, anthropologists have made enor- 
mous contributions to contemporary 
thought in sociology, political science, law, 
and economics—contributions which have 
been of the highest import even when not 
entirely original or exclusively anthropologi- 
cal. They are so well known that they re- 
quire no repetition. The notion of cultural 
relativity, for example, is indispensable in 
any objective inquiry into human societies.’ 
The comparative study of societies could not 
have been accomplished at all without the 
detailed data collected by anthropologists 
among nonliterate peoples widely separated 
in space. It is only through a profound ap- 
preciat’on of contrasting cultures, of “per- 
verse” and exotic customs, that the sociolo- 
gist is able to achieve that extra-dimension- 

* This notion was well known to many of the 
ancients, including, for example, Boethius, who re- 
marked: “The customs and laws of diverse nations 
do so much differ the one from the other, that the 
same thing which some commend as laudable, others 


condemn as deserving punishment”’ (De consolatione 
philosophiae (“Loeb Classical Library”], II, 215). 


ality without which he cannot hope to un- 
derstand his own society. Goethe’s remark, 
“Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss 
nichts von seiner eigenen,” applies with 
equal force to societies. Such contrasts sup- 
ply the data which enable the sociologist to 
transform the details of social relationship 
and of social organization into sociological 
principles. For this again the sociologist 
owes a not inconsiderable debt to the an- 
thropologist. The debt became incommen- 
surable when Robert and Helen Lynd asked 
anthropological questions of a contemporary 
American community and when other soci- 
ologists, too numerous to mention, followed 
them in the like design. 

Therefore, if we now raise certain ques- 
tions bearing upon possible limitations of 
these anthropological procedures and meth- 
ods in sociological research, the questions are 
prompted neither by a lack of appreciation 
for anthropological contributions nor by a 
desire to minimize their importance. They 
relate rather to the opinion, to be fortified 
in what follows, that there are compelling 
reasons for supposing that it is still profit- 
able and, indeed, necessary to maintain a 
distinction between the two sciences, to say 
that anthropological concepts and methods 
are one thing and sociological concepts and 
methods quite another. Because of the ever 
increasing pressures of the former upon the 
latter the problem is not without importance 
in defining the orientation of sociology and 
particularly in articulating its position with 
respect to anthropology. 

The first limitation of anthropological 
methods in sociological research is that, de- 
signed as they were for an approach to non- 
literate societies,? they cannot do full justice 

2 The expression, of course, is an ellipsis. Only 
people, not societies, are literate or illiterate. The 
term “nonliterate” is preferred by many anthropolo- 
gists because it avoids a possible value-judgment 
contained in the term “illiterate.” “Nonliterate,” 
however, is a contradictory of “literate” rather than 
a contrary, and accordingly it embraces too much. 
The two terms together exhaust the universe itself 
and not merely a universe of discourse, for it is 
obvious that not only “savages’’ but also shoes and 


sealing-wax and sidewalks are nonliterate. “Tlliter- 
ate” is thus the more logical term, and it need not 
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to societies which are literate. This is, in 
fact, their principal limitation. The term 
“nonliterate” has become so familiar as a 
label that the sociological significance of 
nonliteracy has been ignored, and with it the 
contrasting significance of literacy. No dif- 
ference could be more fundamental than 
that between peoples who can read and 
write and those who cannot. It is a difference 
which exercises a profound effect upon all 
the attributes of the two kinds of societies, 
on all their functions and relations, and in 
their entire social organization. It is not for 
nothing that our foremost social thinkers 
have constructed dichotomies and invented 
labels to characterize not two different so- 
cial phenomena but two different kinds of 
social phenomena—the Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft of Ténnies, the community and 
society of Maclver, the status and contract 
of Maine, the mechanical and organic soli- 
darity of Durkheim, the military and indus- 
trial society of Spencer, the ethnic and 
demotic societies of Giddings, the folk-cul- 
ture and civilization of Redfield. While these 
famous labels do not all point in precisely 
the same direction, they nonetheless signal- 
ize types of differences which can be ignored 
only on pain of incomplete understanding. 
And the most important distinction of all is 
that between those societies which have the 
gift of literacy and those which do not. An 
approach which has in general confined it- 
self to the nonliterate aspects of culture is 
likely to be unduly narrow and not alto- 
gethe: free from unintential bias when ap- 
plied to societies which are distinguished, 
above all, by their literacy. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in fact, that 
a literate society has a literate culture and 
that its written traditions and recorded con- 
ventions, its theories of man and nature and 
society, determine in considerable measure 
its historical destiny. The contrast between 
literacy and nonliteracy is an extreme one, 


have a pejorative connotation. “Preliterate,” on the 
other hand, has a temporal prefix from which an 
invalid inference can easily be drawn. In spite of the 
logical fault in “nonliterate,” however, we shall con- 
form to current practices and continue to use it. 
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a contrast whose ramifications extend to 
every sphere of social life; for, while a non- 
literate society has a language, it has no 
alphabet; it has customs but no laws, leg- 
ends but no literature, techniques but no 
science, art but no aesthetics, religion but 
no theology, a Weltanschauung but no phi- 
losophy. Thus, while anthropological meth- 
ods are well adapted to the nonliterate, be- 
havioral aspects of culture—those indicated 
by the first term in each of the above pairs 
—they are not at all adapted to those liter- 
ate aspects indicated by the second. The 
utilization of anthropological methods en- 
courages an undue emphasis upon the first 
and relative neglect of the second. Proper as 
these procedures are when applied to soci- 
eties in which nothing corresponds to these 
second terms, they lose their exclusive pro- 
priety when applied to societies which, be- 
cause of their literacy, we call “‘civiliza- 
tions.” The anthropologist or the sociologist 
who restricts himself to anthropological 
methods is likely to ignore the profound im- 
portance of these things when he studies 
contemporary literate societies. Indeed, just 
as anthropologists are notorious for their neg- 
lect of library research,’ so sociologists, and 
particularly American sociologists, are no- 
torious for their neglect of historical meth- 
ods and materials. Any method which 
emphasizes the nonliterate aspects of cul- 
ture at the expense of the literate invites a 
set of conclusions which, however sound and 
suggestive in themselves, are destined to 
miss the main streams of significance in a 
literate society. 

By “anthropological methods” we mean 
all the techniques currently employed by 
anthropologists both in the field and in the 
study: the autobiography, the life-history, 
the case study, participant and nonpartici- 
pant observation, the use of informants, 
linguistic analysis, statistical manipulation 
of traits when possible, psychological and 
psychiatric testing, and others well illustrat- 

3 An admission by one of their number, to whom 
the criticism does not apply (see Clyde Kluckhohn, 
The Personal Document in Anthropological Science 
“ey Science Research Council Bull. 53 (1945)], 
p. 83). 


ed in a number of recent studies of nonliter- 
ate peoples. It is not contended that these 
methods and techniques fail to supply cor- 
rect answers, for, indeed, the contrary is the 
case. It is asserted instead that they are 
methods designed to answer questions whose 
significance is limited when the subject un- 
der investigation is a literate society. These 
questions almost always have a great deal of 
intrinsic interest, but they have much less 
relevance to the society as a whole than have 
certain other questions which can be an- 
swered only by other, more sociological 
methods. 

The inefficacy of one of these methods in 
sociological research can be easily illustrated 
by a simple comparison. The anthropologist 
in the field usually employs one or several 
members of the society he is studying to act 
as an informant and often uses these people 
both as informants and as interpreters. The 
sociologist, on the other hand, is embar- 
rassed by a plethora of informants—in- 
formants who have themselves described 
and analyzed their culture in published 
works of an infinite variety, ranging from 
novels and poems and newspaper columns 
to historical, scientific, and popular studies. 
This latter phenomenon, universal in liter- 
ate societies, does not occur in the nonliter- 
ate. The anthropologist must rely upon in- 
formants personally known to him because 
he has no alternative. “When he gets a little 
closer to town,” however, as Everett C. 
Hughes once expressed the change,‘ and be- 
gins to meet people who are neither illiterate 
nor inarticulate, this method loses all its ef- 
ficacy. 

A second limitation of anthropological 
methods in sociology is that they necessarily 
focus upon a society at a particular time and 
that that particular time is always the pres- 
ent—the day, season, year, or even period of 
years during which the anthropologist does 
his field work. The methods work, when 
they do, only because the society, being non- 
literate, has no history. If it has a history, 


4In a review of Suye Mura: A Japanese Village, 
by John Embree (American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVI [1949], 253). 
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these methods do not disclose it. They can- 
not grasp historicity. The societies them- 
selves, to use one of C. F. Atkinson’s words, 
are distinguished by their “‘historylessness.” 
And this—this “historylessness’”—is a dif- 
ferentiating characteristic which ranks next 
to nonliteracy in ‘sociological importance. 
The first consequence of this condition is 
that the past, an understanding of which is 
indispensable in the study of literate soci- 
eties, has no significance which can be dis- 
cerned by anthropological methods. It is 
probably unnecessary to document, by il- 
lustration or example, the importance of the 
time dimension for even an elementary ef- 
fort to explain the present circumstances 
and contemporaneous customs of literate 
societies. Civilized societies are continuous 
developments, their destiny accords with 
their history, and their most complex and 
intricate structures have been conceived 
from causes operating in both the near and 
the distant past. Such is the power and im- 
portance of a wr'tten tradition. Nothing like 
it can be discovered in the annals of nonliter- 
ate peoples, not because their past, too, may 
not have been important but because they 
have no annals. No man knows their his- 
tory. The application of anthropological 
methods to literate societies, therefore, can- 
not help but encourage the illusion that it 
is possible to understand a culture without 
understanding its history.5 

A corollary of “historylessness,” a third 
limitation of anthropological methods, is 
that, like the category of time, the category 
of causality tends largely to be ignored. Ex- 
planations, when indulged in, are sought 
chiefly in the life-histories of individuals. 
Analyses of the society as a whole, as well 
as of its folkways, mores, and institutions, 
proceed in terms of psychological processes 
and concepts. The temperament and char- 
acter of individuals are given more weight 
than are historical antecedents and events, 
some of which may have been of momentous 

5’Mr. Kermit Lansner, a graduate student of 
philosophy at Columbia University, has expressed 
it in this way: “In the case of nonliterate societies 


you can read only one page, the last; in the case of 
literate societies you have the whole book.” 


consequence. Indeed, the problem of per- 
sonality takes precedence over problems of 
institutional history. Some anthropologists 
do not regard this as a limitation but see it 
rather as an additional virtue or advantage 
of their methods. For example, Ruth Bene- 
dict has written: “In studies of Western na- 
tions one who is untrained in studies of com- 
parative cultures overlooks whole areas of 
behavior. He takes so much for granted that 
he does not explore the range of trivial 
habits in daily living and all those accepted 
verdicts on homely matters, which, thrown 
large on the national screen, have more to 
do with that nation’s future than treaties 
signed by diplomats.’ 

The point at issue does not concern the 
importance of knowing “the range of trivial 
habits in daily living” in all societies, literate 
as well as nonliterate. It concerns rather the 
assumption that these habits exercise a de- 
termining influence upon a nation’s future. 
This assumption is not only a gratuitous one 
but also, because it is becoming increasingly 
axiomatic among anthropologists, a danger- 
ous one. No evidence is offered to support 
it. It would seem, on the contrary, as if most 
folkways and mores, including “trivial 
habits,” operate as conservative and stabi- 
lizing elements in a society and that expla- 
nations of innovations and changes which 
bear upon the future would have to be 
sought elsewhere. It is more probable in- 
deed, although this is likewise a proposition 
bereft of evidence, that a knowledge of for- 
eign folkways and mores, such as is exhibit- 
ed in books like Miss Benedict’s, will be 
more influential in affecting a nation’s fu- 
ture, and especially its public and foreign 
policies, than would the folkways and mores 
themselves. The cultural fact that Miss 
Benedict published this book might just pos- 
sibly be a fact at variance with one of her 
own assertions. 

Since foreign folkways are usually dis- 
covered, described, and explained in terms 
of the life-histories of individuals, the meth- 
ods involved, as suggested above, introduce 


6 The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), pp. 9-10. 
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a covert psychological bias into the study of 
societies. To assume, for example, that 
toilet-training—a cultural device which cur- 
rently fascinates a number of anthropolo- 
gists—can explain the rise of Hitler, the 
waning of the British Empire, the conflict 
between Hindu and Moslem, an American 
presidential election, the power of a Petrillo, 
the growing tension between Russia and the 
United States, or any of the general type 
phenomena of which these are special cases, 
is to illustrate how ludicrous some of these 
approaches have become and to steer peril- 
ously close to nonsense. 

A fourth principal difference between the 
two distinct kinds of societies, the nonlit- 
erate and the literate, is a purely demo- 
graphic one, for size is a significant condi- 
tioning factor in any society. It helps to de- 
termine the number, kind, and intensity of 
the social relationships that obtain in it. The 
multiplicity of roles which each individual 
in a populous community plays, the numer- 
ous statuses he possesses, can hardly be 
compared to the number of roles and sta- 
tuses which a nonliterate society, with its 
limited division of labor and with its little 
diversification of function, offers to its 
members. Once again it is unnecessary to 
illustrate this point in detail, for illustra- 
tions of it are infinite. It may be suggested, 
however, that kinship positions largely ex- 
haust the status possibilities of the nonlit- 
erate. For the member of our modern, com- 
plex, civilized society, on the other hand, the 
statuses derived from family or kin member- 
ship as such seem fairly smal! in number and 
of no great consequence. Social mobility, 
both vertical and horizontal, within the 
large culture area of a modern society fur- 
ther reduces the significance of kin status 
and enhances the importance of roles and 
| statuses which are beyond the ken of men 
who have not learned to read and write. 

A corollary of size, of course, is cultural 
diversity and variety. As the number of so- 
cial relationships increases, as social inter- 
action is intensified by increase in size of 
population, so do the different kinds of re- 
lationships increase. The number of differ- 


ent occupations in a city the size of Chicago, 
for example, is again almost infinitely large 
in contrast to those available to the denizens 
of a thinly populated island in the sea. For 
that matter, there is no nonliterate phe- 
nomenon which is comparable in any way 
to a modern city. To assume that the meth- 
ods which will garner knowledge about the 
Indians who live in the vicinity of a trading 
post in New Mexico will serve equally well 
when applied to the Americans who live in 
the vicinity of Times Square in New York 
is to indulge in a recklessness that is unusual 
in modern social science. While the individ- 
uals in both situations may have a number 
of things in common and while some of 
these things may be quite basic, such as, for 
example, certain physiological and psycho- 
logical and even cultural needs, it is only 
what they do not have in common which af- 
fects the different destinies of the two soci- 
eties. The nonliterate may be conscious of 
the certainty of death, but of the certainty 
of taxes he knows nothing. 

A fifth fundamental difference between a 
nonliterate and a literate society is that the 
former is almost always relatively isolated 
from other societies. This is by no means 
universally the case, for some contacts be- 
tween two adjoining societies do occur and 
sometimes they come to be relatively com- 
mon, even though seldom institutionalized. 
In general, however, such is not the case, 
and the anthropologist has been justified in 
attending to a culture as if it were, in fact, 
an isolated unit. In no case in the nonliterate 
world do wefind it necessary to take account 
of constant interrelations between societies. 
In the literate world, on the contrary, recog- 
nition of all kinds of intersocietal contact 
and interaction, from the apparency and 
affiliation of Toynbee to political, diplomat- 
ic, military, commercial, and cultural ex- 
changes, is required for even an abecedarian 
understanding. 

The sociological consequences of geo- 
graphical isolation are considerable. In the 
absence of literate communication, geo- 
graphical isolation means also cultural isola- 
tion. Both kinds of isolation, the one a corol- 
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lary of the other, tend to intensify the co- 
hesion, the unity, and the integration of the 
isolated society. Thus it is sometimes pos- 
sible to speak of “‘patterns of culture” and, 
of cultural integration in the case of the non-| 
literate situation; it is seldom, if ever, pos- 
sible to do so in the same sense in the case of 
the literate. In the latter case, as was al-| 
ready recognized by Spencer, heterogeneity! 
is the rule; formal organizations, institu- 
tions, and ideologies are themselves in con- 
flict or at the very least engaged in the serv- 
ice of diverse and sometimes contrary goals; 
and individual deviation is at a maximum. 
The multiplicity and relativity of norms 
prevent universal conformity and conse- 
quently inhibit integration even when indi- 
vidual deviation is at a minimum. In any 
civilized society there is a plurality of sys- 
tems of government, of economics, of reli- 
gion, of ethics, and so on, placed in juxta- 
position the one to the others and each striv- 
ing for hegemony. Thus, without exaggerat- 
ing the degree of integration of nonliterate 
societies, it is yet possible to see that the 
same degree of uniformity in literate soci- 
eties is almost inconceivable. The same con- 
clusion holds, inversely, with respect to 
stratification. 

One of the principal reasons for the ab- 
sence of homogeneity and integration in the 
case of a civilization is the rapidity and fre- 
quency of intercultural contacts between 
civilizations. These contacts occur in both 
space and time. They are both institution- 
alized and noninstitutionalized. A literate 
society is never isolated from its contempo- 
raries. Indeed, its relations with its neigh- 
bors in space determine in large measure its 
own internal activities. The social and po- 
litical history of the society which is the 
United States, for example, has been deter- 
mined to an extreme degree by its relations 
with such other societies as the English, the 
French, the Mexican, the Spanish, the Ger- 
man, the Japanese, and the Russian. This 
phenomenon, while naturally not wholly 
absent in nonliterate societies, has there a 
significance which is minuscular in com- 
parison. In other words, it is not necessary 
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to study a nonliterate society in terms of its 
relations with others, even though such re- 
lations are sometimes present. In studying 
a Civilization, on the other hand, these rela- 
tions may not be ignored. Recognition of 
this difference brings with it recognition of 
a correlative limitation of anthropological 
methods. These methods focus primarily 
upon a society itself, as it is bounded by 
geographical and cultural dimensions. For 
an investigation of the contacts between 
civilizations, contacts which have been con- 
stant in the history of literate societies, the 
sociologist must use other procedures. The 
importance of the enterprise, especially at 
this nervous stage of the world’s history, is 
probably not less than that of understanding 
a society itself in terms of its internal rela- 
tions and structures. 

The remarks of the preceding paragraphs 
apply equally well and perhaps even more 
obviously when attention is shifted from 
spatial to temporal relations, for it is ap- 
parent that, while the nonliterate responds 
to only one environment—that which is 
contemporaneous with his own lifetime— 
the literate man responds to many—en- 
vironments from all ages, including the 
Arabian and Phoenician, for example, for 
his numbers and letters—and is therefore 
never simply the creature of his own time 
and place and culture. He may, if he 
chooses, “live” in the ancient age of Athens 
or of Rome or in any of the remote recesses 
of history. He is consequently never restrict- 
ed as to time, never “‘time-bound” in the 
way that the nonliterate is. 

Anthropology has done much to lay the 
ghost of ethnocentrism, that Baconian “idol 
of the tribe” which in an earlier period im- 
paired the objectivity of social research. An- 
thropological methods at the present time, 
however, are giving rise to a complementary 
“idol,” an idol which, for want of a better 
name, may be called ‘“temporocentrism.” 
“‘Temporocentrism” may be defined as the 
unexamined and largely unconscious ac- 
ceptance of one’s own century, one’s own 
era, one’s own lifetime, as the center of so- | 
ciological significance, as the focus to which 
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all other periods of historical time are relat- 
ed, and as the criterion by which they are 
judged. It is thus the temporal analogue of 
ethnocentrism. Now, while anthropology 
has performed a distinguished service in re- 
ducing the subjectivism necessarily associ- 
ated with ethnocentrism, it has had a con- 
trary influence with respect to temporo- 
centrism. Anthropological methods, atem- 
poral and unhistorical as they are, induce an 
implicit assumption that the days when the 
anthroplogist happens to be in the field ob- 
serving a particular society are typical days 
in the life of that society. This assumption 
may often be warranted when the society is 
a nonliterate one and when the processes of 
social change move with a slow and deliber- 
ate pace. Even if unwarranted, little can be 
done about it. The same assumption is never 
warranted, however, in the study of literate 
societies. The transference of anthropologi- 
cal methods over to the literate historical so- 
ciety, therefore, does serious injustice to the 
passage of time and ignores the changes 
which make the days, the years, and the 
decades differ from one another. The soci- 
ologist who limits himself to anthropological 
methods cannot escape the restrictions with 
respect to temporocentrism which these 
methods impose. He cannot escape the il- 
lusion which they foster that the present is 
more important than the past.’ 

In the preceding pages we have empha- 
sized a number of differences between two 
kinds of societies, the nonliterate and the 
literate, which restrict the efficacy of an- 
thropological methods when applied to the 
latter. There are other differences, of course, 
and nothing would be easier than to expati- 
ate upon them. For the present purpose, 
however, these five, with their corollaries, 

7It is interesting to note, incidentally, that the 
Lynds, widely hailed for their application of anthro- 
pological methods to an American community, did 
not limit themselves to these methods. They utilized, 
of course, all the written records they could find. 
, But it is of the utmost significance, in addition, that 
| they found it desirable to write two Middletowns, 
| Rot one, and that they were steadily and consistently 
| conscious of the fact that the second Middletown 


| was not the first Middletown, even though only a 
decade separated the investigations. 
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will suffice. We may summarize them as fol- 
lows: (1) Some societies are literate; others 
are nonliterate. Constant use of these terms 
as labels has obscured the very great socio- 
logical significance of the distinction. In- 
deed, it is probable that the single most im- 
portant distinguishing characteristic of any 
society is its literacy or its nonliteracy. 
(2) A literate society has a history; a non- 
literate society has none. The time category 
may not be ignored in the study of a histori- 
cal society; it has no relevance to history- 
lessness. (3) Without time and history, 
questions of social causation suffer a di- 
minished importance in the study of non- 
literate societies. The category of causation 
depends, after all, upon time; the category 
of social causation upon history. (4) Differ- 
ences in size invariably produce other differ- 
ences, which ramify in all the compartments 
of culture and all phases of social interac- 
tion. Finally, (5) nonliterate societies are 
relatively isolated geographically and cul- 
turally. Literate societies, on the other hand, 
are intersections of intercultural influences 
in both time and space. The former can be 
investigated largely in terms of themselves; 
the latter can be understood only by attend- 
ing, in addition, to their relations with other 
societies. Anthropological methods, how- 
ever adequate they may be for anthropo- 
logical research into nonliterate societies, are 
consequently inadequate for full sociological 
inquiry into literate societies. When applied 
to the latter, they introduce unsuspected 
biases into the premises and hypotheses of 
research, encourage the development of 
dubious emphases, and result in the elabora- 
tion of insignificant and often trivial com- 
plexes of culture traits. In all cases they miss 
altogether the trends of most significance— 
historical, political, economic, legal, literary, 
scientific, and philosophical—in the life of a 
literate society. 

These conclusions are nowhere exhibited 
to better advantage than in the application 
of anthropological methods to American cul- 
ture as a whole, a practice which has become 
increasingly popular during the past decade. 
An enthusiast for this practice has written: 
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Developments in anthropological theory and 
practise in recent years make it possible to 
apply the methods used in studying primitive 
societies to an analysis of American culture. 
The American way of life... has remained, 
curiously enough, beyond the direct scrutiny of 
most social scientists, and the ironical fact is 
that more is actually understood about the cul- 
ture of the Trobriand Islanders, for example, 
than of American.*® 


This is the kind of statement which tends to 
drive sociologists and historians to such dis- 
sipations as the excessive use of exclamation 
points. Anthropologists doubtless know 
more about the Trobrianders that they do 
about the Americans. A facetious critic 
might remark that if they continue to use 
anthropological methods in the study of 
American culture they will continue to know 
more about the Trobrianders; for these 
methods do not disclose the data which are 
most significant for the development and 
contemporary condition of American cul- 
ture. For this latter inquiry historical and 
sociological methods must supplement the 
anthropological. The culture of the Ameri- 
cans, after all, is a historical, literature cul- 
ture. 

A stunning example of the inadequacy of 
anthropological methods in the study of 
American culture is the well-known and 
popular book by Margaret Mead. This 
book is full of insights. It is also full of 
alarums, excitements, and exhortations. In 
manner and matter it is perhaps the most 
patriotic journalism ever to pose as a prod- 
uct of the scientific method.’ The reader 
trained in this method can hardly fail to 
notice that Miss Mead’s asseverations are 
presented with more than a modicum of con- 
fidence and with less than a suspicion or cor- 
roboration. The most basic question in all 
scientific endeavor—What is the evidence? 


8 John Sirjamaki, “A Footnote to the Anthropo- 
logical Approach to the Study of American Cul- 
ture,”’ Social Forces, XXV (1947), 253. 


%’ And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: Mor- 
Tow, 1943). 


1° Miss Mead herself seems to be uncomfortably 
conscious of this (see ibid., Introd., pp. 10-11). 
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—receives no answer. There is little in the 
book, however “right” or “fitting” it may 
superficially seem, which enlists the assent 
of the critical scientific reader. Another ex- 
ample, an article to which these strictures 
similarly apply, was written by Geoffrey 
Gorer and published, more appropriately 
perhaps, in a weekly picture magazine.” 
One unanticipated result of these attempts 
to describe and to analyze American culture 
is to stimulate the growth of skepticism con- 
cerning the information which anthropolo- 
gists have given us about nonliterate peo- 
ples. That American children learn not only 
how to use the bathroom but also how to 
read is a fact which seems to be of no inter- 
est to the anthropologist. In consequence, 
one has only to contrast these anthropologi- 
cal analyses of American culture with the 
sociological analysis of such a writer as 
\F. S. C. Northrog, for example, to see the 
limitations of the former approach. 

Some things—and some important things 
—anthropological methods may accomplish 
when applied to literate societies. They may, 
for instance, illuminate the ‘character 
structure” or ‘‘basic personality type” of 
literate peoples, as Mead has tried to do for 
the Americans and Benedict for the Japan- 
ese. They may also invite attention to cus- 
toms, mores, and behavior patterns which 
obtain in the relatively more unlettered and 
passive members of a population and so dis- 
close areas of conservatism and of resistance 
to change which it is useful for administra- 
tors and other manipulators of public policy 
to know. They may, in addition, correct or 
partially compensate for a comparable one- 
sidedness in a historical approach which con- 
cerns itself sometimes too narrowly with the 
succession of political regimes or the se- 
quence of singular events. The sociologist can 
unquestionably use anthropological meth- 
ods to advantage in some areas of his re- 
search, just as he can use historical methods 
in other areas. Since both approaches are 
susceptible to the excesses of enthusiasm, 
the sociologist has the unique privilege of 

“American Character,” Life, XXIII (August 
18, 1947), 94-96. 
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combining them in a judicious way and of 
utilizing, in addition, methods which are 
distinctly sociological. Only by so doing can 
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he discharge his equally unique responsibili- 
ty as a student of literate societies. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COMMENT ON “THE LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY” 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Professor Bierstedt’s points are well taken. I 
should, however, like to make the following 
comments: 

Many anthropologists would assert that the 
primary difference between the anthropological 
and the sociological approach was the compara- 
tive—not that one is the study of nonliterate 
and the other the study of literate societies. As 
far back as Tylor, anthropologists have resisted 
the tendency to identify their discipline with a 
kind of “higher barbarology.” 

Within the anthropological profession there 
is substantial agreement as to the limitations of 
the synchronic character of many monographs. 
It is recognized that the processes that deter- 
mine events are imbedded in time as well as in 
space (situation). This was a fundamental posi- 
tion of Boas, and this criticism has been made 
repeatedly by anthropologists who are radical 
functionalists. The two-dimensional, “‘photo- 
graphic” quality of certain studies by Malinow- 
ski and his followers has been regarded as a 
defect by the majority of American anthropolo- 
gists (cf. Chapple and Coon, Principles of 
Anthropology). 

Almost all American anthropologists will 
read with astonishment the words, “‘. . . it is 
not necessary to study a nonliterate society in 
terms of its relations with others.”’ Shades of 
Boas, Dixon, Nordenskidld! Both the American- 
ist and the Viennese culture-historical schools 
have been extensively criticized both within the 
profession and without for excessive emphasis 
upon diffusion and this whole aspect of the his- 
torical process. 

With the proposition that anthropologists, in 
general, have stressed the cultural dimension to 
the neglect of the social, I can only express 
hearty agreement. 

The number of anthropologists who think 
that toilet-training can explain the rise of 
Hitler, the waning of the British Empire, etc., 
is negligible, if, indeed, there be one. Ex- 


travagances in this direction on the part of a few 
individuals have been probably more savagely 
attacked within the profession than outside it. 
Similarly, Professor Bierstedt ludicrously over- 
estimates the use of biographical materials in 
explanations. The fact of the matter is that the 
life-history approach is still peripheral research. 

The two disciplines, anthropology and so- 
ciology, clearly have much to give to each other. 
We have tended to be topheavy in detail, sociol- 
ogy perhaps in abstract theory. With the occa- 
sional arrogant member of my profession who 
tends to express the view that anthropology is a 
“better” sociology, I have no sympathy. This 
attitude is naive and indicates serious ignorance 
of the literature and of the history of science. 

In my opinion the extent to which anthro- 
pology and sociology, in spite of professed simi- 
larity in most major objectives, have remained 
somewhat separate intellectual currents is itself 
an interesting problem for the social scientist. 
On the whole, sociology has been distinguished 
for its interest in the pragmatic and ameliora- 
tive, though this is much more true of American 
than of European sociology. On the whole, 
anthropology, until quite recently, has been 
interested in “‘pure science” to such a degree 
that Robert Lynd has understandably charac- 
terized the vast mass of anthropological en- 
deavor as “aloof and preoccupied.’”’ This may 
be related to the fact that sociology has devel- 
oped more from interest in the masses, anthro- 
pology from interest in the classes, 

If Professor Bierstedt is primarily warning 
sociologists against seduction by an anthropol- 
ogy suddenly fashionable, if he is protesting 
against the sweeping claims of anthropologists 
who have spent too much time in the field and 
toe little in the library, if he is insisting upon the 
validity and indispensability of the peculiarly 
sociological contribution to a unified social sci- 
ence, I applaud and do not dissent in principle. 
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A RATIONALE FOR SCALING UNORDERED ATTRIBUTES 


THOMAS C. MCCORMICK 


ABSTRACT 


A set of unordered attributes in a contingency table is scaled by analogy with a simple physical law; 
it is suggested that the method may be used to construct a numerical index of any attribute. 


Sociologists often deal with qualitative 
factors or attributes like those in Table 1, 
adapted from John L. Gillin’s The Wisconsin 
Prisoner.* The central interest in this table 
is whether or not there is any association be- 
tween type of crime and occupation. It is 
natural, first, to convert the column fre- 
quencies to percentages, as in Table 2. In- 
spection of Table 2 shows at once that the 
percentage of prisoners whose fathers were 
farmers, businessmen, etc., varies widely 
between murderers, sex offenders, and prop- 
erty offenders. Particularly noticeable are 
the large percentage of murderers and the 
relatively small percentage of property of- 
fenders whose fathers were farmers. The 
comparatively high proportion of property 
offenders whose fathers belonged to the 
white-collar class is another striking feature. 
No further mathematical treatment of the 
table can be expected to bring out facts as 
important as these, which can be seen mere- 
ly by glancing at the percentages in the 
several rows of the table. 

Nevertheless, the regular rise and fall of 
percentages across Table 2 strongly sug- 
gests that murderers, sex offenders, and 
property offenders, when taken in relation 
to the four occupational classes, represent 
different degrees of some common continu- 
ous quality. This means that the types of 
criminals and the occupations seem to fall 
into some fixed order and spacing with ref- 
erence to each other. If this is the case, it is 
a very significant fact about the data. If we 
attempt to determine the two scales, how- 
ever, we realize that there is only one way of 
doing so, namely, to assume some kind of 


(Madison: 
1946), Pp. 203. 


University of Wisconsin Press, 


relationship between the percentage fre- 
quencies that are known and the scales that 
are unknown—and apparently the simpler 
the assumption made, the better. Perhaps 
the very simplest rationale for the purpose 
may be drawn from physics, where we find, 
for example, that the amount of water flow- 
ing through a pipe or of heat through a bar 
is inversely proportional to the distance 
flowed. In Table 2 we may consider that an 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATION OF THE PARENTAL BREAD- 
WINNER: FREQUENCIES 


Prop- 
Occupatio Mur | oftena-| 
derers end | Offend- | 
= ers 

63 63 75 | 201 

Unskilled laborer. . 13 20 35 68 

Skilled laborer... .. 8 29 82 | 119 
Business, profes- 

sional, etc....... 7 16 7° 93 


influx of farmers made up 69.2 per cent of 
murderers, 49.2 per cent of sex offenders, 
and 28.6 per cent of property offenders. If 
we say that the class “‘murderers” is one unit 
distant from the class “farmers,” then we 
may calculate that sex offenders are 
69.2/49.2 = 1.4 units distant and that 
property offenders are 69.2/28.6 = 2.4 units 
distant. This simple procedure may be re- 
peated for each row in Table 2; but, since 
the purpose is to find relative spacings, it is 
of course necessary to reverse some of the 
row scales to maintain the same direction of 
increase. In this way we find the spacings 
shown in Table 3. The ratios at the hottom 
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of Table 3 give the mean scale spacings of 
the three types of criminals, viz., murderers, 
1.0; sex offenders, 1.6; and property offend- 
ers, 2.6 units, respectively. We have evi- 
dently obtained relative, rather than abso- 
lute, scale values. 


TABLE 2 


OCCUPATION OF THE PARENTAL BREAD- 
WINNER: PERCENTAGES 


Prop- 
erty 
Offend- 
ers 


28.6 
13.4 
31.3 


26.7 


1900.90 


TABLE 3 
SCALING OF CRIMINAL TYPES OF TABLE 1 


Sex 
Offenders 


Property 


Murderers Offenders 


I. 
Unskilled laborer. . 
Skilled laborer. .. . 2. 
Business, profes- 
sional, etc 


* The geometric mean is more correct than the arithmetic 
mean here, but the differences are too slight to justify the extra 
trouble of calculation, in view of the roughness of the whole 
procedure. 
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It is also evident that the scale values de- 
rived above for the crime classes are relative 
in a second sense, namely, they are strictly 
relative to the given occupational classes. 
That is, the scale values would be different 
if the factor were changed from occupation 
to, say, marital status, in the stub of the 
table. This implies that there are no general 
scale values for the criminal types. Such an 
inference may be of some importance for the 
theory of scaling attributes, although it does 


Fic. 1 


not seem to have been definitely noticed 
before. 

Table 4 gives the mean relative scale 
values estimated by the foregoing method 
for the occupational classes in the table 
stub; and Table 5 shows the completely 
scaled table. Inspection of Table 5 shows 
that, with reference to occupation of father, 
murderers and sex offenders are most alike, 
while property offenders are least like the 
other two but are closer to sex offenders than 
to murderers. In Figure 1 a plot of the 
means of the columns of Table 5 indicates 
that as we pass from murderers to sex of- 
fenders to property offenders the occupa- 
tional index points away from the farmer 


TABLE 4 
SCALING OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES OF TABLE 1 


MURBDERERS 


OccuPATION 


Sex OFFENDERS Property OrreNDERS 


Per Cent Spacing 


Per Cent Spacing Per Cent Spacing 


3 
19. 
Skilled laborer 

Business, professional, etc... . . 


31.1 I 
20.4 
24.4 
17.2 I 


37.8 
51.5 
68.9 
75-3 


M Sex Son 
Occupation Offend- Total Skilled ng Murderer Olfender 
2.0 
Farmer.........| 69.2 | 49.2 41.8 "2 
Unskilled laborer} 14.3 15.6 14.2 Farmer 1.0 4 
Skilledlaborer...} 8.8) 22.7 24.7 
Business, profes- : 
sional, etc... . 7-7| 12.5| 19.3 26 
Total........] 100.0 | 100.0 | | 100.0 
q | 
Occupation 
6 3.5 
| | j 
i Mean ratio*....| 1.0 | 1.6 | 2.6 
1 
| 
— | 
I | ° 1.0 1.0 
I 1.6 I 1.4 1.4 
ry j 7 4.6 3 1.9 2.6 
4 5 4.1 8 2.0 2.6 
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and unskilled laborer toward the skilled 
laborer and the business and professional 
man. 

If we like, we may now measure the 
amount of correlation in Table 5 by calcu- 
lating the standard correlation ratio, 7, which 
is found to be 0.3 plus. This agrees closely 
with the coefficient of contingency, C, which 
has a value of 0.33 for the original Table 1. 
Because of skewness of the frequency dis- 
tribution that is more or less inherent in a 
contingency table treated after the manner 
of Table 5, it seems advisable to forgo the 
calcylation of the Pearsonian correlation co- 
efficient, r, and of the corresponding linear- 
regression equation. 


ties in which the couple engaged together, 
agreement in handling finances, etc. Their 
method was to correlate each item with self- 
ratings of marital happiness and to fix the 
maximum score for an item roughly in pro- 
portion to the value of the correlation coef- 
ficient obtained. Scores below the maximum 
for any item were then stepped down from 
the maximum score roughly in proportion to 
the percentage of the “happy” subjects who 
checked each part of the item, e.g., “Always 
agree,” “Almost always agree,” “Occasion- 
ally disagree,” “Frequently disagree,” “‘Al- 
most always disagree,” “‘Always disagree.” 
The second step is evidently based on the 
assumption that the amount of happiness 


TABLE 5 
SCALING OF CRIME AND OCCUPATION CLASSES OF TABLE 1: FREQUENCIES 


OccupATION 


SEx PROPERTY 
OFFENDERS OFFENDERS 


1.6 


63 201 
20 68 
29 
16 93 


129 481 


One of the chief uses to which the scaling 
of contingency tables by some method like 
the foregoing may be put is in the construc- 
tion of index numbers for attributes. It is 
now generally felt that the best method of 
weighting the components of an index is by 
means of a multiple-regression equation, 
which, incidentally, also converts every- 
thing into the same units. If a multiple re- 
gression is not feasible, then several sepa- 
rate regressions are next best. An illustra- 
tion of an approximation to the latter may 
be drawn from Ernest W. Burgess and 
Leonard Cottrell’s Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage.? The authors wanted 
to develop a total score for marital adjust- 
ment from scores on a number of items, such 
as frequency of regretting marriage, activi- 


2 (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), chap. v. 


indicated by checking a statement is pro- 
portional to the number of “happy” people 
who checked it. Instead of this ingenious 
but rather clumsy procedure, we may use a 
tabular equivalent of the usual regression 
method. To show this, Tables 6 and 7, both 
adapted from Burgess and Cottrell’s book, 
have been scaled by the method described in 
the first part of this paper, and a mean hap- 
piness score has been computed from the 
resulting scale values for each row in each 
table. For comparison, the Burgess-Cottrell 
scores are placed in the last column of the 
tables. As an illustration of the use of the 
mean happiness scores in index-making, sup- 
pose that a couple checked in Table 6 the 
statement “Some of them,” meaning that 
they engaged together in some activities, 
and in Table 7 checked “Occasionally dis- 
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TABLE 6 
HAPPINESS SCORES FOR NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN TOGETHER 


Very Un- 
HAPPY OR AVERAGE 
UNHAPPY 


MEAN 
Scale Values HaAPPINESss 
Score 


No. oF Activitres ENGAGED 
In TOGETHER 


2.1 | 3.6 


Frequencies 


30 
46 55 
13 6 
3 3 


TABLE 7 
HAPPINESS SCORES FOR AGREEMENT IN RELIGION 


Very Un- 
HAPPY OR AVERAGE 
UNHAPPY 


MEAN 
AGREEMENT IN Scale Values &C. 
HAPPINESS 
RELIGION ScorE 
SCORE 


| 1.2 | 1.6 


Frequencies 


Almost always agree 

Occasionally disagree 

Frequently disagree 

Almost always or always disagree. . 


TABLE 8 


MULTIPLE-CONTINGENCY TABLE FOR FINDING HAPPINESS SCORES: ACTIVITIES 
ENGAGED IN TOGETHER AND AGREEMENT IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


ALL SoME 


Very happy....... 
Hap 


VERY 
Score 
1.0 | 13.7 : 
Some of them.................. 4! 84 6.6 10 
ij Few of them................... 36 3 2.2 I 
VERY 
a Happy | 
| 1.0 3-5 
f 
if 43 31 55 117 2.3 5.0 
i 16 17 16 42 4.0 
I 14 9 10 17 2.0 3.0 
| 6 6 5 4 1.7 2.0 j 
| 19 5 4 3 1.4 o.I i 
| 
q Few NONE i 
Unhappy......... 
bite | | | | 
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agree” in religious matters; then the‘ total 
happiness score or index of that couple 
would be 6.6 + 2.0 = 8.6. A second couple 
that engaged in few activities together and 
almost always agreed on religious matters 
would score 2.2 + 2.3 = 4.5; and so on. 
From Tables 6 and 7 it is evident that en- 
gaging in activities together is much more 
closely related to marital happiness than is 
agreement in religious matters, if we may 
judge from the sample offered by Burgess 
and Cottrell. This is substantiated by the 
fact that Burgess and Cottrell found a co- 
efficient of contingency of 0.5 for Table 6 and 
one of only 0.3 for Table 7. 

If a closer approximation to the principle 
of the multiple-regression equation in index- 
making were wanted, it would be necessary, 
of course, to combine Tables 6 and 7 into a 
single multiple-contingency table. Such a 


table would take account of joint or com- 
bination effects, whereas Tables 6 and 7 do 
not; but the former requires a larger sample. 
Since Burgess and Cottrell do not give their 
data in the form required for this purpose, 
Table 8 is set up in skeleton form to show 
what is meant. To find the mean happiness 
score for any column in Table 8, each cell 
frequency in the column is divided by its 
row total, the resulting percentages in the 
column are reduced to scale values in the 
same way as for preceding tables, and then 
the mean happiness score is found for each 
column as usual. In Table 8 “All” stands 
for “All activities engaged in together,” 
etc.; “a” indicates “Always agree in reli- 
gious matters,” “6” indicates “‘Almost al- 
ways agree,” and so on, as in the stubs of 
Tables 6 and 7. 
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REACTIONS OF EDUCATED GERMANS TO DEFEAT 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


ABSTRACT 


Check-list responses were obtained from ninety-one educated Germans in the summer of 1945, disclosing 
values, resentments, and guilt feelings and seeking to reveal personality mechanisms, especially a redirection 
of aggression from Allies to Nazis resulting from the frustration of bombing experience. The replies indicated 
relatively little blame of Allies, awareness of hypocrisy in Germany, wishful projection, inclination to 

leasant value choices, and condemnation of bombing. Bombing effects suggested a diversion of aggression 
rom Allies to Nazis and declining morale. The responses showed great tension and confusion concerning 
responsibility for the Hitler regime and its atrocities. There were both humble and defensive reactions and 
an association between the frustration of personal bomb suffering and spontaneously expressed aggressive 


anti-Nazi feeling. 


This article is based on the responses of a 
well-educated group of ninety-one Germans 
who filled out a check-list type of question- 
naire in the summer of 1945. The collection’ 
was incidental and not part of the extensive 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
Believing that some effort was justified in 
getting at the reactions to the past and 
future of Germany of educated Germans 
likely to be in roles of leadership and 
opinion-shaping, the writer attempted to 
get a return from a person in every type 
of leadership role in Bottrop, Dortmund, 
Liidenscheid, and Miinster. The analysis 
of the meager material at this late date may 
be justified on the following grounds: 

1. Germany is still an acute world prob- 
lem and any knowledge concerning the Ger- 
man people is of value.? 

2. There is also special interest in the 
questionnaire responses of a group of intel- 
ligent people in the grip of intense conflicts 
and grim dilemmas. The data will be ana- 
lyzed from the viewpoint that attitudinal 
responses reflect in a complex rather than in 
a simple way total personality mechanisms. 


* This material was prepared for publication with 
aid from the research funds of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. Many thanks are 
due Professor Remsis Likert, director of the Morale 
Division of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, although he shares no responsibility for the 
weaknesses and limitations of this study. 


* Some of the implications of an earlier article by 
the writer may now be checked in the light of recent 
events. See ‘‘Sociological Principles and Occupied 
Germany,” American Sociological Review, X1, No. 1 
(February, 1946), 67-78. 
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Questionnaire responses are often dissoci- 
ated in analysis too completely from mecha- 
nisms of defense, projection, wishful think- 
ing, displaced aggression, overcompensation, 
reaction formation, and the like. It seemed 
likely that Germans in 1945 would reveal an 
unusually rich collection of inconsistencies, 
tensions, and confusions in thinking and 
feeling. 

3. The third justification for this study is 
the opportunity it offers to check the famil- 
iar frustration-aggression hypothesis.3 In 
more specific form the hypothesis would be 
that the aggression generated by the frus- 
tration of bombing experience would tend to 
be directed toward the Nazis and perhaps 
progressively displaced from the Allies to 
the Nazi regime. 


THE SAMPLE AND SCHEDULE 


A considerable variety of professions and 
occupations got represented in the group re- 
sponding to personal solicitation by the 
writer or to a written request signed by 
friends of respondents. Slightly over fifty of 
the ninety-one were in professional, semi- 
professional, and higher managerial roles. 
About 8 per cent were housewives generally 
of high social status. Some 40 per cent had 
university training. There were seventy-nine 
males and ten females in the group of nine- 
ty-one, the sex of the remaining two being 
unknown. 

The questions were arranged to permit 
the checking of all acceptable response 


3 John Dollard and Others, Frustration and Ag- 
gression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 
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items. On attitudinal questions special em- 
phasis could be indicated by double check- 
ing. A few expressed their feelings by check- 
ing even more than twice. Request was 
made for additional written comments in 
connection with each attitudinal question, 


and such were often made. The questions, 


are here given as translated into English 
from the writer’s German schedule by a 
graduate student who knows English per- 
fectly and whose native tongue is German.‘ 

The responses are tabulated in two ways: 
(a) as the percentage of the ninety-one per- 
sons checking each item and (8) as the per- 


TABLE 1 


WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE UNSATIS- 
FACTORY FOOD CONDITIONS IN 
GERMANY? 


Per Cent 
of Sched- 
ules 
(N =91) 


Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 
(N = 308) 


Question Items 


. Bad civil administration. . 

. Black market 

. Vengeful attitude of Allies 

. Unavoidable transporta- 
tion difficulties 

. Errors of the Nazi regime. 

. General food ew of the 
postwar period. . 


fifth of the emphasis is laid on Nazi mis- 
takes. Aggression aroused by frustration is 
either repressed or displaced upon the Nazis. 
One cannot but wonder what the pattern of 
attitudes would be now, more than two 
years after V-E Day.5 

The second question was also conceived 
with the thought of checking in an indirect 
fashion upon channelization of aggression. 
It was assumed that verbalization of any ag- 
gression felt toward the British-American 
occupation would be inhibited by the im- 
peratives of adjustment to victorious ene- 
mies. The way was therefore opened for ex- 


TABLE 2 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE Do You 
PERSONALLY DISLIKE? 


Per Cent | Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 


(N = 489) 


Question Items 


. The French 

. Former Nazis still in office 
. Communists. . 

. Foreign workers (D.P. 

. Rich business managers. . 

. Leading people in the Nazi 


centage of all check marks from the entire 
group for the question, which were given to 
a particular response item. The check-list 
items permitted the arrangement of a crude 
anti-Nazi scale. Objective data reported on 
most schedules permitted a weighting of re- 
sponses to achieve a crude bomb-suffering 
scale. 
QUESTION RESPONSES 


The first question was devised primarily 
to reveal blame reactions and spontaneous 
anti-Nazi feeling (Table 1). It is clear from 
both types of percentage that both absolute- 
ly and relatively little blame is laid on the 
Western Allies. With other face-saving al- 
ternatives available, about half the re- 
spondents blame the Nazis in part, and a 


4 Thanks for this service are due Ludwig Geismar. 


pression of dislike concerning wartime op- 
ponents other than the local occupying 
powers. It was likewise assumed that if a 
certain amount of hypocrisy existed in the 
rather servile, ingratiating role played by 
many Germans, there would be a tendency 
to projection in the sense of disliking the rec- 
ognizable hypocrisy of other Germans (Ta- 
ble 2). 

It would seem that frustrated Germans 
have a range of dislikes. They dislike people 
they fear, people they have injured, and, 
above all, hypocrites. Could it be that they 
dislike Nazis and hypocrites because of the 


5 The attitude of Germans toward occupation 
was already decidedly more unfavorable in July, 
1945, as compared with June (Superintendent of 
Documents, The Effects of Strategic Bombing on Ger- 
man Morale, I{May, 1947], 130-31). 
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guilt feelings concerning the roles they them- 
selves played in the past and in the present? 
Verbal comments were interesting, for ex- 
ample, “Nazis now deny party member- 
ship”; and “Those who never dared say 
anything against the Nazis now play great 
heroes.” 

The third question was devised to check 
on patterns of wishful thinking, dependence 
roles, and projection of personal motives and 


TABLE 3 


WHAT, ACCORDING TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 
ARE THE CHIEF AIMS OF THE AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION OF GERMANY? 


Per Cent 
of Sched- | Per Cent 

ules of Question- 
(N =80) Checks 
(11 No (N =358) 
Reply) 


Question Items 


82.4 

. Liberation 
from Nazi oppression. . 65.9 

. Emphasis on German guilt 
by a nonfraternization 


14. 


erty Q. 

. Protection of Germans 

inst hunger and cold.. 34. 

ooing of German sup- 

a3 against enemies of the 

. Avoidance of communism. 

. Laying claim upon German 
commerce and industry. . 


interest (Table 3). The pattern of responses 
suggests a mixture of motives both wishful 
and realistic in the minds of the German 
respondents. They doubtless wish the ideals 
expressed in items 1, 2, and 5 of Table 3 and 
want to be thought well of as persons re- 
specting the American objectives. There was 
probably a less overt hope that Germany 
might gain through American-Russian fric- 
tion. 

The fourth question was prepared with 
consideration of placative role-taking, subtle 
threats of communism, and projected anti- 
Nazi feeling, as well as objective prediction 


(Table 4). The striking aspect of the evi- 
dence is an expressed expectation of be- 
havior good from the Allied point of view 
save perhaps for a hint of possible com- 
munism. Either the item concerning heroic 
dreams was viewed as a trap or the re- 
spondents were genuinely convinced that 
their warlike aspirations had been disillus- 
sioned. The writer would agree with this 
last point. 

The fifth question was prepared to bring 
out wishful thinking—the very human dis- 


TABLE 4 


How WILL GERMAN YOUTH ADAPT THEM- 
SELVES TO A LOST WAR AND THE 
OCCUPATION 


Per Cent 
of Sched- 
ules 
(N =80) 
(rr No 
Reply) 


Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 
(N = 291) 


Question Items 


. Indifference. . . 

. Dreams of heroic deeds in 
a future war............. 

3. Religious activity. . 

. Hostility to leading Nazis 

. Underground activity 
against the Allies......... 

. Immorality and crime. . .. 

. Conversion to communism 

. Democratic political activ- 

. Strife for education 


~ 


CA WOW 


Total 


position to want a gain without a price—and 
an indirect expression of anti-Nazi feeling 
(Table 5). The results expressed in terms of 
percentage of all question-checks given to a 
particular question item are especially sig- 
nificant. The emphasis is laid on choices that 
do not imply a price. There were various 
written comments: “Germany must become 
respected”; ‘We ought to have a part in 
negotiations”; “An unarmed democracy is 
not what we want”; “Germans want an 
equal democratic state and cannot be de- 
prived because of feelings of hatred”; 
“Avoid dictatorship, but no dependence”; 
“Militarism has its values”; and “Depend- 
ence with equal rights.” 


4 
4 
| 
4 
4 1. Eradication of German 
i 20.2 
21.5 20.5 10.0 
3 
I 0.3 
q licy. .. 4.2 49 15.1 
4- Eales of German prop- 36 15.1 
8 2.8 
5 3 1.0 
10.9 20 8.6 
7 5-9 39 14.9 
7 6 12.3 75 29.2 
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The sixth question was devised to get at 
values and anti-Nazi feeling indirectly 
(Table 6). The results seem to indicate either 
adjustive role-taking or, as suggested by in- 
direct responses, emergence of genuine anti- 
Nazi and democratic ideals. The interpreta- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. Many 
written comments stressed religious needs. 


TABLE 5 
WHAT DO THE GERMAN PEOPLE DESIRE 
MOST AT THE PRESENT TIME? 


Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 
(N = 708) 


Per Cent 
of Sched- 
ules 
(N =o1) 


Question Items 


. Amore religious life 
. Re-establishment of world 


immediate recon- 

struction of German cities 

. Handwork for secure 
wages under a permanent 
occupation 

. The re-establishment of a 
healthy family life 

. An accommodating atti- 
tude concerning war debt 
and reparations to regain 
among nations. . . 
Defense against any sort 
of dictatorship by close 
dependence upon demo- 
cratic countries 

. Progress in art and science 
as an unarmed democracy 

. Astrong government that 
can solve the problem of 
the postwar period 

. Partnership in a league of 
nations with the object of 
creating peace and secu- 
rity 


61.5 9.3 
8.8 1.6 


84.6 15.1 


14.3 
86.1 


The seventh question was devised again 
to get at emergent values and aspirations 
but also to permit relatively spontaneous 
expression of anti-Nazi feeling (Table 7). 
Pleasant choices are seized upon. There is 
some spontaneous expression of anti-Nazi 
feeling. A written comment was “We will be 
saved by the democratic ideals of Ameri- 
cans.” 

Questions 8 and g were devised with the 
thought of investigating the effect of bomb- 
ing on German morale by means of a pattern 


of check-list items. There was also interest 
in relative aggression against Allies and 
Nazis. As in the U.S.S.B.S. report, a dis- 
tinction is made between bombed and un- 
bombed localities. Question 8 applies to 
German reactions prior to January, 1944, by 
which date 77 per cent of the Germans re- 
garded the war as lost® (Table 8). Question 9 
was prepared to bring out a comparative 
picture of reactions to the intensified bomb- 
ing after January, 1944 (Table 9). The im- 


TABLE 6 
WHICH AIMS MUST BE EMPHASIZED IN THE 
FUTURE IN REGARD TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM? 


Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 
(N =683) 


Per Cent 
of Sched- 
ules 
(N =91) 


Question Items 


. Vocational and profession- 
al training 45. 
. Religious education go. 
. Struggle against the former 
Nazi philosophy 92. 
. Training of new political 


12.4 
15.2 


15.4 


57. 
. Explaining the truth con- 
cerning the war and its ef- 
fects on the world 67. 
. Spreading of democratic 
ideals 71. 
. Training of future engi- 
neers and other technicians} 70. 
. Contributing to German 
culture by cultivation of 
art, literature, and music. 


pressions derived from a comparison of 
Tables 8 and 9 are: (1) a decrease for the 
later period of hostility to Allies, especially 
in the unbombed area (item 3); (2) a slight 
increase for the later period in hostility 
to the Nazi regime, especially in bombed 
areas (item 6); (3) a marked decrease 
for the later period in reports of venge- 
ful feeling against the Allies (item 8); (4) 
a markedly greater frequency of willing- 
ness to surrender in bombed areas but a 
sharp increase for the later period in such 
reports from both areas (item 9) ; (5) a slight 
increase in helpless indifference for the later 


6 Tbid., p. 16. 
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period in bombed areas (item 10); and (6) a 
greater willingness to surrender expressed as 
“an end with horror” in bombed areas but 
an increasing willingness in the later period 
in both areas (item 11). 

The findings are in accordance with the 
finding of the more extensive Bombing Sur- 
vey. The survey dealt with loss of confidence 
in leaders rather than with inner hostility 


TABLE 7 
WHAT ARE THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS 
To BE SOLVED IN GERMANY? 


Per Cent | Per Cent 
F of Sched- |of Question- 
Question Items Checks 
(N =91) (N =898) 
tune) of those Nazis who 
still hold good positions..} 64.8 7.9 
2. Problem of the foreign 
3. Satisfactory conditions in 
regard to the procurement 
96.8 13.5 
4. Prevention of activities 
directed against the Al- 
lied authorities......... 45.1 5.1 
5. Creation of a financial 
basis for German recon- 
86.8 10.2 
6. Speeding-up of the proc- 
ess of rebuilding trans- 
portation and communi- 
Bringing together aft 93-4 12.2 
7. B -together of the 
mo of German fami- 
8. of schools... ... 12.1 
g- Resistance against Bol- 
shevism................ 78.0 10.7 
10. Rebuilding of churches. 76.9 9.0 


but found lack of confidence increasing with 
bombing severity and an almost progressive 
decline in morale, of which loss of con- 
fidence could be a component.’ While the 
survey did not report a decline in hostility 
vengefulness against Allies, it did report no 
increase in blame with prolonged and severe 
bombing, except in the case of Nazis.* The 
increased willingness to surrender in the 
later period is confirmed by the survey 
findings. The general picture of bombing 


tIbid.,p.26. ‘%Ibid.,pp.20-21. Ibid., p. 14. 


effects is diversion of aggression from Allies 
to Nazis and declining morale. A written 
comment was: “The majority reaction to 
bombing was ‘Das danke ich dir mein 
Fiihrer.’”” Another was “Hostility to the 
Allies at the beginning, later, No.” 

Question 10 was prepared to check fur- 
ther on channelization of aggression, in- 
group rationalizations, and moral confusion 
on the part of a beaten people with grounds 
for a bad conscience. How do a people who 
started a war feel after their boasted weapon 
is turned upon them, kills 305,000 civilians, 
wounds 780,000, destroys 1,805,000 homes, 
and exposes 22,000,000 civilians to air at- 
tack?" The findings from bombed and un- 
bombed areas are given in Table 10. These 
replies show that pious and idealistic con- 
demnation of air warfare is most marked 
among respondents from the unbombed 
area. The others are more suspicious of in- 
consistency based on capitalistic motives 
yet are more realistic in their insight into 
Allied motives and as to the nature of total 
war. All respondents are notably disinclined 
to see their disaster in relationship to mili- 
tary measures of their in-group. While dif- 
ferently broken down and expressed, the 
findings are in accordance with the survey 
finding that only a third of the interviewees 
expressed unqualified resentment of Allied 
bombing in the past.” 

Hitler started the bombing of open cities, 
beginning apparently with an attack on 
Freiburg, which attack his propaganda ma- 
chine attributed to the French, thus to es- 
tablish a precedent for the Nazi air assault 
on the West.” Yet the written comments on 
the ethics of bombing run as follows: 
“Bombings made Germany ripe for Com- 
munism.” “The raids burning a thousand 
persons alive have little relation to human- 
ity.” “The dropping of phosphorous bombs 
on women and children was more cruel than 
any other act of the war.” “Any war is in- 
human, for there is no right, only might. 
The Allies had the might to bomb us.” 


1° Tbid., pp. 8 and 9. 
Tbid., p. 20. 
1 Time, December 15, 1947, p. 36. 
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TABLE 8 
How DID THE MAJORITY OF THE GERMAN POPULATION REACT TO ALLIED AIR ATTACKS 
BEFORE JANUARY, 1944? 


Per CENT oF SCHEDULES Per Cent oF Question-CHECKS 
Question ITEMS Bombed 
Unbombed /(Bottrop, Dort- 
(Ltidenscheid) |mund, Munster) 
(N =31) (N =58) 
(2 No Reply) 
1. Fear by the individual of danger to his own life 64.4 65.5 12.9 12.2 
2. Fear of danger threatening his family. ...... 80.6 81.0 16.4 15.4 
ere 38.7 27.6 6.4 5.8 
4. Inability to comprehend events............ 54.9 50.0 12.3 8.7 
45.1 44.8 8.2 8.4 
6. Inner hostility to the Nazi regime .......... 61.3 68.9 13.4 14.2 
7. Demand for better air-raid protection....... 61.3 70.7 12.3 12.2 
8. Intense desire for revenge on the Allies...... 16.1 15.5 2.9 2.3 
9. Readiness to surrender to avoid further at- 
10. Helpless indifference...................... 22.6 20.7 4-7 3.8 
11. “An end with horror rather than horror with- 
TABLE 9 


How DID THE MAJORITY OF THE GERMAN POPULATION REACT TO ALLIED AIR 
ATTACKS AFTER JANUARY, 1944? 


Per CENT oF SCHEDULES 


Per CENT oF QuESTION-CHECKS 


Question ITEMS 

| Bombed | Unbombed |  Bombed 
(3 No Reply? (N =57) (N = 190) (N = 422) 

1. Fear by the individual of danger 
to his own life............... 64.5 77.2 11.6 11.1 

2. Fear of danger threatening his 
67.7 82.4 12.6 12.3 
3. Hostility to the Allies........ 22.6 24.6 4.2 4.0 
4. Inability to comprehend events 51.6 56.2 10.5 8.5 
41.9 66.7 7.9 10.4 

6. Inner hostility to the Nazi re- 
67.7 86.0 14.7 14.9 

7. Demand for better air-raid pro- 
oe 64.5 68.4 13.2 10.2 

8. Intense desire for revenge on the 

g. Readiness to surrender to avoid 
10. Helpless indifference.......... 16.1 31.6 3.2 4-3 

11. “An end with horror rather than 

horror without end”.......... 
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The purpose of question 11 was to pro- 
vide opportunity for indirect expression of 
Nazi feeling (Table 11). About a third of the 
respondents still echoed Hitler’s pet phrase 
concerning the family as the “germ cell of 
the people,” but the majority seemed to feel 
that the Nazi influence had been unfavor- 
able to family life. 

Questions 12 and 13 were designed to 
probe for sources of anti-Nazi resistance and 


brought out more openly in questions 17 and 
18 following the more factual check of 16. 
The questions were deliberately focused on 
contrasting periods as to Nazi success (Table 
13). The motives expressed in Table 13 are 
fear and hope, with hope for German success 
under Nazi leadership declining in the later 
period. It is hard to believe, however, that 
identification with early Nazi success played 
so slight a part in the endurance by Ger- 


TABLE 10 


HAD THE ALLIES A RIGHT TO CARRY OUT AIR RAIDS? 


Question Lrems 


Per CENT oF SCHEDULES 


Unbombed 
(Liidenscheid) 
(N =31) 


Per oF Question-CHECKS 


Bombed 
(Bottrop, Dort- 
mund, Miinster) 

(N =57) 

(3 No Reply) 


Unbombed 
(N =107) 


Bombed 
(N =219) 


. A modern war requires such 


. The military practice of the Ger- 
mans merely carried further. . . . 
. Inhuman and unjustified for any 


. Really had no military purpose. 
. Air attacks against civilians were 
necessary to weaken the will to 


. Unjustified since military targets 
were spared 

. Attack upon workers would re- 
duce war pemeeien. and make 
surrender necessary. . 

. Factories spared in view ; of the in- 
tention of Allied en 2 to 


for possible changing patterns of resistance 
after January, 1943 (Table 12). The table 
shows consistently a heavier checking of re- 
sistance for the later period but no drastic 
change in pattern. The emphasis on resist- 
ance by the religious and the educated 
might be interpreted as a claim that “people 
like ourselves offered resistance.” 

Questions 14 and 15 were prepared to 
confront the respondents with the dilem- 
mas to be faced by Germans seeking to ex- 
cuse themselves from responsibility for Nazi 
violence. The two chief dilemmas are 


mans of the Nazi regime. To stress German 
patriotism would accent former enemy 
status, and in 1945 the Germans wanted to 
be friends. While loath to imply loyalty to 
national socialism, they revealed escapist 
tendencies and the impersonal guilt of blind 
obedience. 

No question evoked such resistance as 
16, concerned with atrocities committed un- 
der Nazi leadership. The moral anguish of 
the few Germans observed working on the 
schedules was almost painful to witness. 
The thought was to obtain estimates con- 


12.9 25.4 4.7 7.7 
2 
3 
96.8 81.4 44.8 25.6 
4 22.6 23-7 7-5 5-5 
5 
6 
19.3 33-9 5.6 10.9 
7 
19.3 22.0 5.6 8.2 ; 
8 
0.0 20.3 0.0 5-5 t 
g. It was a senseless terror... .. 66.1 64.4 23.4 19.2 
4 


cerning the number of victims and thus to 
quantify the contrasting conceptions of real- 
ity in the Allied and the German world. The 
plan failed because of evasion of the ques- 
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TABLE 11 
WHICH OF THE POINTS LISTED BELOW ARE THE 
MOST IMPORTANT CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
NAZI REGIME BEFORE THE WAR? 


tion by the great majority of the informants. 
The question was worded: “According to Per Cent | 5. Cent 
of Sched- 
your estimate, approximately how many of ales {of Question- 
the people listed below were killed by the (N=86) | 
Germans? (It is assumed that nobody has (s an Re- : 
any exact information. The figures given sn 
constitute only your personal opinion.) (1) Mate the “germ 
ce the people’”’. 30.2 7-9 
Civilians in Russia, (2) Jews of any nation of 
ality, (3) Russian prisoners of war, and (4) disease through steriliza- 
Germans in concentration camps (Jews ex- samp 40.0 10.5 
99 : 3. Creation of a voluntary de- 
cluded).” The largest number of replies sire for children.......... 32.6 7.9 
(fifteen) was to 2. In general, the estimates 4. Early marriage to make 
were low. The evidence, meager as it is, sug- possible a healthy new gen- 
the Ameri 55.8 13.4 
gests a contrast in the erican conception 5. Reduction of the public in- 
of reality with the German conception, eva- — . women as com- 
red with men.......... 19.8 5.0 
sive and Tepressively guilt-ridden. 
Question 17 was prepared to follow up 14 10,000 German girls in the 
and 15 by presenting a dilemma. If cruel amend bn a 36.0 10.0 
. incr co 1c ween 
Nazis were really hated, why so little opposi- 7 parents and children......| 80.2 as 
tion? If people were afraid of suffering, why 8. A moral corruption of 
face death fighting Allies? The question and youth... ............05. 75-6 22.7 
the efforts to solve or evade the dilemma are eer cere on0.6 
presented in Table 14. Some psychologically 
TABLE 12 
WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE WERE MOST INCLINED TO RESIST THE HITLER REGIME? 
BrEForeE JANUARY, 1943 AFTER JANUARY, 1943 
Question ITEMs Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
“Schedules Question- Schedules Question- 
(N =87) Checks (N =8s5) Checks 
(4 No Reply) (N = 422) (6 No Reply) (N =549) 
25.6 6.1 38.4 6.7 
25.6 6.0 33-7 6.6 
3. Factory workers.............. 27.6 7.3 41.9 7.8 
4. Educated people............. 63.2 14.4 71.0 13.3 
5. Religious people.............. 93.2 23.4 96.5 18.4 
6. Civil service employees. . 13.8 3.1 27.9 4-9 
7. People who had family members 
killed or wounded at the front. . 40.2 9.4 50.0 8.9 
dics 11.5 2.6 19.8 3-5 
g. Civilians who suffered most 
ee 49-4 11.6 60.4 10.5 
to. Industrial leaders............. 14.9 2.8 26.7 4.8 
12. Common soldiers............. 23.3 5.0 33-7 6.0 
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and perhaps morally valid choices are of- 
fered. It is interesting that the admission of 
desire for German success is least favored 
even when supplied with the rationalization 
of past misery. Yet there is some acceptance 
of moral weakness, although such weakness 


things feared unknown. The Nazi noose was 
drawn so deceptively and so slowly about 
the necks of the German people that they 
made a progressive series of compromises, as 
would Americans under similar circum- 
stances. The pattern of item selection shows 


TABLE 13 
WuHy DID THE GERMANS OFFER ONLY SLIGHT RESISTANCE TO THE HITLER REGIME? 


1938—January, 1942 


After January, 1943 


Question 


Per Cent of 
Schedules 
(N =89) 

(2 No Reply) 


Per C -nt of 
Question- 
Checks 
(N =429) 


Per Cent of 
Schedules 
(N =87) 

(4 No Reply) 


Per Cent of 
Question- 
Checks 
(N =380) 


. Fear of physical punishment or 
death 

. Hope of being rewarded by a 
German victory 

. Fear of consequences to family 


. Belief that national socialism 
carried the seeds of its own decay 

. Fear of revolution or a worse 
overnment 

. Loyalty to the Nazi party and 
its philosophy 

. Belief that an Allied victory 
would end national iali 
and bring less suffering to the 
German people than a revolu- 
tion 

. The German inclination to obe- 
dience 

. The defense of German honor 
through a German victory..... 

. Gratitude for elimination of un- 
employment 


21.8 
.2 


9 


based on the virtue of obedience is especially 
favored. 

The common claim of ignorance was an- 
ticipated in preparing the final question, 
which attempts to get at a second dilemma: 
“Why, if ignorant of Nazi cruelty, was there 
such fear of punishment by Nazis authori- 
ties?” (Table 15). It must be granted that 
the informants were not confronted with 
perfectly logical dilemmas. This was deliber- 
ate in order to evoke freer responses, recog- 
nizing that there are multiple factors and 
differences of degree involved rather than 
clear-cut dichotomies. It is psychologically 
possible to fear the unknown and to keep 


that the Germans preferred to be regarded 
as fools rather than as knaves. Given de- 
nazification courts, that is understandable. 

Again, the numerous written-in com- 
ments are interesting. “Victims of concen- 
tration camps silenced by threats’’; “Indi- 
vidual resistance pointless’; “Resistance 
nipped in the bud”’; ““Even the foreign radio 
had little on the camps”; ‘‘Regretted failure 
of July 20, 1944”; “Allies should realize that 
resistance was useless”’; “Allies overlook the 
fact that the majority of inmates in concen- 
tration camps were criminal according to 
reliable testimony of inmates (Catholic 
priests)”; “Wanted to end war and then 


I 
73.0 17.6 78.1 
2 
19.1 5.1 II.5 
3 
68.5 16.1 74.6 
4. Hope for reform of the Nazi 
23.6 5.6 9.2 2.1 
5 
43.8 10.3 47.1 12.9 5 
6 
19.1 4-7 13.8 3.9 
7 
13.5 3.3 II.5 2.9 
8 
31.5 8.2 37-9 10.0 
9 
61.8 14.9 54.0 14.5 4 
I 
31.5 9.9 24.1 6.6 
II q 
30.3 6.5 11.5 3.2 
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settle accounts with the Nazis”; “Could not 
rebel without reason based on proof’’; ““Ev- 
ery anti-Nazi had to save himself for the 
proper moment”; “Were more afraid of 
Nazi brutality than of war dangers”; ‘The 
Bible urges submission to authority’; 


TABLE 14 


ASSUMED THAT GERMANS FOUGHT BRAVELY 
AGAINST THE ALLIES, WHY DID NOT MORE 
GERMANS RISK DEATH FIGHTING THE NAZI 
REGIME WHOSE GUILT AS TO WAR ATROCI- 
TIES HAS BEEN PROVED? 


Per Cent 
of Question- 
Checks 
(N = 248) 


Question Items 


. Knew nothing about the 
atrocities 

. Tried to repress such 
thoughts 

. Believed Germans entitled 
to power and success be- 
cause of previous misery. . 

. Aversion to risking death 
either as individuals or as 
members of small groups. . 

. German inclination to obe- 


. Lack of loyalty to principle 

. Indifference on the part of 
the German people toward 
fellow-Germans convicted 
by the Nazis 

. Desire for personal security 
stronger than desire for 
decent behavior of Ger- 


. Atrocities committed by 
Germany by no means 
worse than the atrocities of 
the Allies 


“False concepts of honor”’; “Faith in Hitler 
and his wooden-headed ideas made people 
blind to the truth, and they refused to con- 
sider the secretly procured evidence’’; ‘‘Dis- 
inclination to stab army in the back”; 
“Right or wrong, my country”’; “Thousands 
did lose their lives in opposition”; ‘“Auto- 
cratic militarism smothered individual feel- 
ings of responsibility”; “(Duty of Germans 
to stand together when Fatherland faces a 
crisis, even with an unpopular government” ; 
“Fear of being considered a traitor”; ‘“‘We 


all knew what we should fight, but there was 
nothing to put in its place”; “Feared total 
destruction by Allies”; “Spell of mere sug- 
gestion”; “People overcome by a mental 
disease”; “Germans lack what Bismarck 
called ‘civil courage’ ”; “Intelligent people 


TABLE 15 


How Is IT POSSIBLE TO EXPLAIN THE FACT 
THAT MANY GERMANS CLAIMED THEY 
KNEW NOTHING OF THE ATROCITIES IN 
THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS? 


Per Cent | Per Cent 
of Sched- jof Question- 
ules Checks 
(N=o1) | (N=343) 


Question Items 


. They feared the Gestapo 
but had no reason for fear. 
. They feared the Gestapo 
although they did not ex- 
pect any cruelties on the 
= of the Gestapo 
ey did not fear the con- 
centration camps simply 
because they had no infor. 
mation concerning condi- 


20.9 7.0 


19.8 


. They actually knew much| 
more than they now admit 
. The Nazis deceived them 
by saying that only a few 
enemies of the people were 


. Ruthless suppression by 
the National Socialists of 
free opinion made it impos- 
sible ce the people to dis- 
cover the truth 

. Reports about conditions 
in the concentration camps 
seemed exaggerated. One 
just could not believe such 
things 

. Nobody believed that be- 
hind the strict ban on even 
mentioning the concentra- 
tion camps would be hid- 
den facts that would shame 


should have given it more thought”; ‘““The 
facts were really known.” 


PERSONAL FRUSTRATION AND 
ANTI-NAZI FEELING 


It will be recalled that the chief hypothe- 
sis of this study was that German aggression 
engendered by the frustration of bombing 


Per Cent 

of Sched- 
(N =83) I 
(8 No 

Reply) 2 
I 

67.4 28.2 6.1 

2 3 
25.3 9.3 
3 
j 7-2 2.8 tions in them............ 20.9 6.4 
z 8.8 2.9 
37-4 13.7 5 
6 14.5 6.1 being punished in the 

7 74.7 22.2 
bi 6 
E 13.2 4.8 
8 
4 98.9 33-5 
46.2 12.8 
24.2 8.5 
the Germans............| 36.3 9.1 
— 
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experience and personal loss tended progres- 
sively to be expressed in anti-Nazi feeling 
with a possible decrease in hostility toward 
the Allies. The survey found, in general, a 
declining proportion of persons who believed 
leaders had the best interests of people at 
heart in localities more subjected to bomb- 
ing (unbombed, 62 per cent; light bombing, 
52 per cent; medium bombing, 44 per cent; 
and heavy bombing, 48 per cent)." 

Of course, personal involvement is a 
better index of frustration than mere ex- 
posure to bombing. The survey found direct 
and consistent relationships between four 
degrees of personal involvement and lowered 
morale, willingness to surrender, and lack of 
belief that leaders had the best interests of 
the people at heart.'4 The data of the present 
study also provided a scale of personal in- 
volvement in the sense of bomb suffering. 
It was also possible to work out a crude scale 
of anti-Nazi attitude which is a more posi- 
tive index of aggression than is lack of con- 
fidence in Nazi leaders. 

The bomb-suffering scale was derived by 
weighting statements of loss as to person or 
property. Three persons, including the 
writer, weighted each item independently on 
a scale of o-5. The ratings were as follows: 


(4, 3, 4) (2, 1, 2) (5, 5, 5) (2, 1, 3) (4, 4, 4) 
(5, 5, 5) (2, 1, 3) (3, 2, 4) (4, 3, 3) (2, 1, 2) 
(2, 0.5, 2) (1, 0.25, 1) (0, 0, ©) (0, 0, o) (1, 1, 
1) (3, 2, 2) (4, 3, 3) and (5, 4, 4). The median 
ratings multiplied by 4 and added together 
constituted the upper limit of the scale, i.e., 
maximum bomb suffering. 

There is some evidence of validity as well 
as reliability in the fact that the mean 
bomb-suffering score for respondents from 
the unbombed town of Liidenscheid was 2.2 
as compared with 8.8 for those contacted in 
bombed areas. 

The anti-Nazi scale was similarly con- 
structed by weighting of question items on a 
scale ranging from —2 to +5. The weight- 
ings of the writer may be compared with 
weightings made independently by the 
translator previously mentioned.’® The re- 


The Effects of Strategic Bombing on German 
Morale, I, 26. 


4 Ibid., p. 28. 


liability of the weighting process seems sat- 
isfactory. Comparison with other ratings 
would be desirable, but it was difficult to 
find persons with appropriate language 
equipment and experience in Germany in 
1945. The writer’s ratings are given first 
within the parentheses. 

The significance of the checking’ of an 
item of particular weight would depend on 
the number of items in the question (4), the 
number of checks accorded to the item by a 
particular respondent (C), and the total 
number of check marks from all respondents 
per question (7). When the item weight is 
symbolized by W, the item score would be 
IS = WNC/T. The total anti-Nazi score = 
ZWNC/T. 


%1, 1 (0, —1); 1, 2 (0,0); 1, 3 (—1, —2); 1,4 
(0, 0); 1, § (3, 2); 1, 6 (0,0); 2, 1 (—1, —1); 2, 2 
(2, 1); 2, 3 (0, 0); 2, 4 (0, 0); 2, § (0,0); 2, 6 (5, 4); 
2,7 (0, —1); 2,8 (1,0); 3, 1 (0,0); 3 ,2 (0, 5); 3,3 
(0, 0); 3,4 (—1, —2); 3, 5 (0, 0); 3, 6 (0, 1); 3, 7 
(0, 0); 3, 8 (—1, —2); 4, t (0, ©); 4, 2 (0, 0); 4, 3 
(0,1); 4,4 (—1, 2); 4, 5 (0,0); 4, 6 (0,0); 4, 7 (0,0); 
4, 8 (0, 2); 4,9 (0, 1); 5, 1 (0, 1); 5, 2 (—1, —1); 
5,3 (0,0); 5,4 (0, 3); 5,5 (0,0); 5,6 (1, 1); 5,7 (1, 5); 
5, 8 (0, 5); 5, 9 (0, ©); §, 10 (1, 4); 6, 1 (0, 0); 6, 2 
(0, 1); 6, 3 (3, 5); 6, 4 (0, 1); 6, 5 (1, 4); 6, 6 (3, 5); 
6, 7 (0,0); 6, 8 (0,0); 7, 1 (3,0); 7, 2 (0,0); 7, 3 (0,0); 
7, 4 (0, 4); 7, § (©, 0); 7, 6 (0, ©); 7, 7 (0, 0); 7, 8 
(0, 0); 7,9 (—1, —1); 7, 10 (0, 1); 8, 1 (0, 0); 8, 2 
(0, 0); 8, 3 (0, 0); 8, 4 (0, 0); 8, 5 (0, 0); 8, 6 (0, 2); 
8, 7 (0,0); 8, 8 (0, —1); 8, 9 (0, 2); 8, 10 (0, 1); 8, 11 
(0, 0); 9, 1 (0,0); 9, 2 (0, 0); 9, 3 (0, 0); 9, 4 (0, 0); 
9, 5 (0,0); 9, 6 (0, 1); 9, 7 (0,0); 9, 8 (0, —1)3 9,9 
(0, 1); 9, 10 (0, 1); 9, 11 (0, 0); 10, 1 (0, 0); 10, 2 (1, 
3); 10, 3 (0, 0); 10, 4 (0, —1); 10, 5 (0, 0); 10, 6 (0, 
—1); 10, 7 (0, 0); 10, 8 (0; —1); 10, 9 (—1, —1); 
11, 1 (—1, —2); 11, 2 (0, —1); 11, 3 (—1, —2);11,4 
(0, —2); 11, 5 (0,0); 11, 6 (1, 4); 11, 7 (1, 4); 11, 8 (2, 
5); 12, 1 (0,0); 12, 2 (0, 0); 12, 3 (0, 3); 12, 4 (0, 3); 
12, 5 (0,0); 12, 6 (0,0); 12, 7 (0, 2); 12, 8 (0,0); 12,9 
(0, 1); 12, 10 (0,0); 12, 11 (0, 0); 12, 12 (0, 2); 13, 1 
(0, ©); 13, 2 (0, ©); 13, 3 (0, 2); 13, 4 (0, 2); 13, 5 
(0, 0); 13, 6 (0, 0); 13, 7 (0, 1); 13, 8 (0, 0); 13, 9 
(0, 1); 13, 10 (0, 0); 13, 11 (0, 0); 13, 12 (0, 1); 14, 
I (0, 3); 14, 2 (0, 0); 14, 3 (1, 3); 14, 4 (0, 0); 14, § 
(0, 4); 14, © (©, 0); 14, 7 (—1, —1); 14, 8 (0, 2); 
14, 9 (1, 0); 14, 10 (—1, —2); 14, 11 (—1, —2); 
15, I (0, 2); 15, 2 (0, ©); 15, 3 (1, 2); 15, 4 (0, 0); 
15, 5 (0, 3); 15, 6 (0,0); 15, 7 (—1, —2); 15, 8 (0, 1); 
15,9 (1, 0); 15, 10 (0, —2); 15, 11 (—1, —2); 17, 1 
(0, 0); 17, 2 (1, 1); 17, 3 (—1, —2); 17, 4 (0, 0); 
17, § (1, ©); 17, 6 (1, 0); 17, 7 (0, 0); 17, 8 (1, 0); 
17, 9 (—2, —1); 18, r (0, —1); 18, 2 (0, 0); 18, 3 
(o, 1); 18, 4 (2, 2); 18, § (0, 4); 18, 6 (1, 5); 18, 7 
(1, r); 18, 8 (1, 0). No. 16 is omitted as it did not in- 
clude a check list of verbal responses and so could 
not be rated. 


\ 
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The anti-Nazi scores obtained from the 
schedules ranged from 1o to 67. It is sig- 
nificant that the mean anti-Nazi score for 
the three bombed areas was 42.6 while that 
for unbombed Liidenscheid was only 36.3. 
Unfortunately, the bomb-suffering data 
sheet was not included in the first mimeo- 
graphing of the schedules, hence both bomb- 
suffering and anti-Nazi scores were available 
in only sixty-six cases. The relationship is 
shown in Table 16. The number of cases is 
small, but the evidence, such as it is, sup- 
ports the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
in general and the more specific hypothesis 
that some of the aggression engendered by 
bomb suffering was displaced from the Al- 
lies to the Nazis. One would not expect the 


TABLE 16 


MEAN ANTI-NAZI SCORES IN 
RELATION TO BOMB- 
SUFFERING SCORE 


Bomb-suffering N Mean A.N. 
Scores Score 
10 and over.. 19 43-7 
21 39.3 
26 33-5 


relationship to be very striking in view of 
the numerous factors that might be related 
to anti-Nazi feeling. There was the general 
moral agony of thoughtful Germans, regard- 
less of personal loss. There were many frus- 
trations, other than bombing. Even minor 
personal injury such as arrest at the hands of 
Nazis might have more effect on attitude 
than a mass catastrophe. A disillusioned 
Nazi might, without hypocrisy, be an espe- 
cially ardent anti-Nazi. 


A NOTE OF HUMILITY 


It is not in the scientific spirit to probe 
the attitudes and moral confusions of a 
beaten and suffering people with smugness 
as to either scientific tools or the morality of 
one’s own country. The informants’ written 
comments now and then cast a stone at a 
house in part of glass. For example, ““Bomb- 
ings, worse than the concentration camps”; 
“Allies want revenge on the whole German 
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people”; persecution of Jews roused 
every decent German to indignation just as 
it now shocks Germans when Allies expioit 
minorities” ; ““Both air raids and the concen- 
tration camps were the most disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of the twentieth century”; “Two 
wrongs do not make a right”; and “There 
must be justice if the Nazi mistakes are not 
to be repeated.” A letter may be quoted. 


MitwnstTER (WESTPHALIA) 
July 26, 1945 
GENTLEMEN: 

America is a large, rich, and powerful coun- 
try. It has universities, laboratories, and institu- 
tions of world reputation whose means are in- 
exhaustible. Scientists and explorers work in- 
defatigably while straining all their mental 
powers to wrestle from nature her last secrets. 
And yet, in spite of their noteworthy zeal, their 
unwavering industriousness, and their keenness 
of vision, their success will be in no proportion 
to their effort. 

Mysterious, in the light of day 

The veil of nature one cannot undo 

And that which she will not reveal to you 
You cannot extract with lever and screw. 


Therefore I am of the opinion—with due re- 
spect to the exploration of the mass soul—that 
the roots of the tragedy into which the German 
people was dragged through misinformation and 
lack of political consciousness cannot be exposed 
and its attendant results and consequences can- 
not be explained by the answering of a ques- 
tionnaire, no matter how well its construction 
had been thought out. The psychic background 
for acts in the life of peoples and individuals is a 
secret. They [the actions] cannot be explored 
with the best contrived formulas. Stronger 
forces have to be conjured up. The German 
people must wait patiently until it has access to 
them. Someday, I am sure, the gifted poet will 
be born in its midst, if he is not already born, 
who can supply an exhaustive and truthful 
answer to all the questions that bother our con- 
temporaries. 

And, therefore, Gentlemen, I ask for your 
understanding if I remain silent to your ques- 
tions in order not to forestall the answers of a 
more competent person. [Signed] 


Evasive and mystical though it is, this 
letter is a challenge to humility as well as 
to zeal in American scientific effort. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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RURAL-URBAN PEOPLE 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 


ABSTRACT 


Continuing po in the rural-nonfarm population appear to be closely associated with the increasing 
concentration of population in urban places and particularly in metropolitan districts. These gains reflect 
both cityward migration which stops outside the legal boundaries of urban places and the centrifugal move- 
ment from cities to adjacent rural territory. Examination of renkesadeitn concentration and growth 
for the United States by counties suggests that, sociologically, rural-nonfarm increase is to a considerable 
degree a phase of urban growth and redistribution. 


With the increasing dominance in the clined from 29.7 per cent of the total popu- 
United States of industrial-commercial ac- lation in 1920 to 24.6 per cent in 1930 and to 
tivity has come an increasing concentration 22.9 per cent in 1940. Meanwhile, rural- 
of population within the immediate orbit of nonfarm people grew from 1g per cent of 
the larger urban centers." In earlier decades the whole in 1920 to 19.3 per cent in 1930 
the central cities increased more rapidly and to 20.5 per cent in 1940. While there 
than their satellite areas, but increasingly are some rural areas such as mining centers 
the more rapid rates of growth have been where relatively high birth rates and re- 
manifested by small suburban centers and _tarded migration during the 1930’s resulted 
by the unincorporated territory adjacent to in a rapid increase of nonfarm population, 
the major city and its satellites. While con- these cannot account for the proportional 
siderable differences exist in the rate of in- rise in the category. In general, the gains in 
crease of the several sizes and types of places__rural-nonfarm population appear to be pri- 
within the present 140 metropolitan dis- marily a reflection of the increasing concen- 
tricts both on a regional basis and in rela- tration of people in urban places. 
tion to growth or decline of the central city, The gains in population which these ur- 
the rate of growth of the unincorporated ban centers have experienced as a result of 
portions of the districts is relatively steeper migration from rural areas have been shared 
than that of the central cities and larger with the rural territory roughly adjacent 
satellite cities.” to them.‘ In addition, the well-publicized 

It seems a reasonable hypothesis that the centrifugal movement from the urban cen- 
major part of the gains in rural-nonfarm ters to adjacent rural territory has contrib- 
population which have occurred in the uted to the rapid population increase of 
decades 1920-29 and 1930-39 have taken such areas. Sociologically, such “rural” 
place in census-defined rural areas close to people are as thoroughly urbanized as their 
urban places of 10,000 or more population. counterparts who have actual residence 
Rural-farm population for the nationde- within, rather than outside, the arbitrary 

political boundaries of the urban places. 


For the period 1900-1930 see R. D. McKenzie, 
The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw. are the one, 
Hill Book Co., 1933), esp. Part I; for the period 
1930-40 see Amos H. Hawley and Don J. Bogue, 3 Quite probably rural areas which show rapid 
“Recent Shifts in Population: The Drift toward the declines in their farm population are experiencing 
Metropolitan Center, 1930-40,” Review of Economic similar declines in nonfarm population since the 
Statistics, XXIV, No. 3 (August, 1942), 143-48. two are functionally interrelated. At present this 
* Hawley and Bogue, op. cit., pp. 145-47,andesp. only a hypothesis. 
Tables 5-7. See also Warren S. Thompson and 4 See, e.g., Walter Firey, Social Aspects to Land 
P. K. Whelpton, “Changes in Regional and Urban Use Planning in the Country-City Fringe (Michigan 
Patterns of Population Growth,” American Socio- State College Agricultural Experiment Station Spe- 
logical Review, V, No. 6 (December, 1940), 921-29. cial Bull. 339 [East Lansing, 1946]). 
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RURAL-URBAN PEOPLE 


Such arbitrary definition is, of course, a 
necessity in the collection and presentation 
of population data. But a question of 
semantics is involved. Even the academic 
mind finds it difficult to dissociate the word 
“rural” from stereotypes which suggest 
persons living in relative isolation. “Rural” 
connotes farm living with all the distinctive 
implications such an occupation suggests.5 
And the indifferent category of rural-non- 
farm population—made up of the undefined 
miscellany not included in either the urban 
or the rural-farm group—has too generally 
been unimaginatively employed as a rough 
synonym for village population, which it is 
only in part.® 

In the semantic confusion the extent of 
urban growth, in the sociological sense of 
the term, has been understated. The major 
part of “rural” growth in the last decade has 
been rural only by arbitrary definition. The 
territorial extent of urban dominance is a 
function of such variables as size, occupa- 
tional type of center, location in the regional 
urban complex and relative to competing 
places, transport availability, and geo- 
graphic barriers. Such variations do 
not, however, negate the general con- 
clusion that the rural-nonfarm growth 
is occurring particularly in areas of 


5s “The principal criterion of the rural society or 
population is occupational, collection and cultivation 
of plants and animals. Through it rural society dif- 
fers from other, particularly urban, populations en- 
gaged in different occupational pursuits” (Pitirim 
A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology [New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929], p. 16). 

6 See, among others, McKenzie, op. cit., p. 38; 
J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A Study of 
Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), p. 11 and chap. x; John 
M. Gillette and James M. Reinhardt, Problems of a 
Changing Social Order (New York: American Book 
Co., 1942), p. 147; and David Ross Jenkins, Growth 
and Decline of Agricultural Villages (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940), 
pp. 22-24. For the invalidity of such a construction 
see T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1940), pp. 44-48; and Vin- 
cent Heath Whitney, “The Pattern of Village Life” 
(Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, 1944), chap. ii (unpublished MS). 
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primary urban dominance. Sociologically, 
such growth is in large part urban growth 
and must be so conceived when statistics on 
urban growth are employed.’ 


In support of the rather arbitrary state- 
meu‘s above, specific data may now be 
examined. These data test the hypothesis 
that rural-nonfarm population growth is in 
major part associated with urban popula- 
tion growth. In this sense rural-nonfarm 
growth is closely tied both to in-migration 
to cities, which halts outside the political 
boundary of the urban area, and to the over- 
flow from the city proper, which has been 
a major trend of the last two decades.* A 
considerable number of migrants who have 
been attracted toward city job opportuni- 
ties or educational facilities have found 
residences on the fringes of the cities beyond 
the area of inflated land values and high 
taxes and where housing restrictions are few 
or nonexistent.? The whole idea of “security 
on the land” has been a strong attractive 
force for this group. At the same time, city 
residents who could afford to do so have 
moved in considerable numbers to the tech- 
nically rural fringe in an attempt to escape 
city dirt, noise, and congestion; to acquire 
more space, including room for gardening; to 
enjoy the prestige of residence in certain re- 
stricted developments associated with the 
well-to-do; and for other reasons."° 


7 Minor compensation may occur in some areas 
through the census classification of some open-coun- 
try dwellers as “urban.” This is most likely to occur 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Is- 
land where by special definition some entire town- 
ships are listed as “urban” (cf. W. R. Gordon and 
A. A. Asadorian, New Americans in Rural Rhode Is- 
land [Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 298 (Kingston, 1946)], p. 5). 


§In a study of the area around Madison, Wis., 
Rodehaver found that seven out of ten families had 
moved into the fringe area from urban places (see 
Myles W. Rodehaver, “‘Fringe Settlement as a Two- 
Directional Movement,” Rural Sociology, XII, No. 1 
(March, 1947], 50). 


9 Firey, op. cit., p. 9. See also pp. 25-29. 


te Reasons for such moves will be found in Rode- 
haver, op. cit., Table II, p. 53; Nathan L. Whetten, 
Wilton: A Rural Town Near Metropolitan New York 
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Cities, then, have contributed in two 
ways to the growth of the rural-nonfarm 
population. First, they have given their own 
residents directly to surrounding rural ter- 
ritory, and, second, they have shared with 
such territory the migrants from more dis- 
tant places whom they have been able to 
attract because of economic and educational 
opportunities and because of psychological 
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place of 10,000 or more population or which are 
first tier in position to such counties? 

2. Is there a concentration of rural-nonfarm 
population in counties which contain an urban 
place of 10,000 or more people or which are 
first tier in position to such counties? 


The basic data employed in an attempt to 
answer these questions are the rural-non- 
farm population figures given in the 1930 


TABLE 1 


ABSOLUTE AND PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION OF 
METROPOLITAN-DISTRICT AND FIRST-TIER COUNTIES, UNITED STATES, 1930-40 


RuRrAL-NoNFARM PoPULATION 


(1) (2) 


No. oF 
COUNTIES 


Tyre or Countries 


1939 


(3) (4) (s) (6) 


Increase 
1930-40 as 
Absolute Percentage | Per Cent of 
1940 Increase Increase Total Rural- 
1930-40 1930-40 Nonfarm In- 


crease 
1930-40 


All counties, United States. 
All metropolitan-district 
counties, 1940.......... 265 
Metropolitan district-coun- 
ties containing central 
153 
Metropolitan-district coun- 
ties not containing central 
III 
Counties first tier to central 
First-tier and central-city 


3,060* |23,662,710 


4,663,581 


| 8,894,866 


816f [11,932,602 


7,548, 850T 


2,885, 260f 


27,042,597 | 3,366,675 14.2 100.0 
9,476,488f| 1,927,638 25.5 57-3 
5,941,127 | 1,277,546 27.4 37-9 
35535,361t| 650,092 22.5 19.3 
10,252,178 | 1,357,312 15.3 40.3 
14,173,290 | 2,240,688 18.8 66.6 


* An additional 12 counties were wholly urban in 1940 and are not considered in any county totals. See footnotes to Table 3. 
¢ Includes 26,264 population in Arlington County, Va., counted as rural nonfarm in 1930 but as urban in 1940; excludes 2,271 


population in Hudson County, N.J., counted as rural nonfarm in 1940 but as urban in 1930. 
t Of the fos counties first tier to the central] city of one metropolitan district, 42 contain the central city of a second district. For 


this reason, 6 is not the total of lines 3 and 5s. 


motivations. Have they, however, as our 
hypothesis states, been responsible in these 
two ways for a major part of rural-nonfarm 
growth? Specifically, to rephrase the hy- 
pothesis in the form of questions: 


1. Is rural-nonfarm growth occurring pri- 
marily in those counties which contain an urban 


(“Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut,” No. 3 
{Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 
230 (Storrs, 1939)]), pp. 33-35; and Earl Lomon 
Koos and Edmund deS. Brunner, Suburbanization in 
Webster, New York (Rochester: University of Roch- 
ester, 1945), P- 35: 


and in the 1940 census volumes for each of 
the 3,072 counties in the United States with 
the exception of 12 which are wholly urban. 

Table 1 examines the growth of rural-non- 
farm population in the decade 1930-40" in 
all counties wholly or partially within met- 
ropolitan districts or first tier in position to 

1 The earliest year in which the rural population 
is broken down into rural-farm and rural-nonfarm 
on a county basis is 1930. This limitation to a single 
decade makes it impossible to speak of trends in this 
study. I intend, however, to publish similar data for 


the decade 1940-50 as soon as census figures are 
available. 


| 

— 

| | 


the central city or cities of such districts.” 
While an increase in each of the several 
groupings of metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties's will be observed, the most 
rapid increase is seen to have occurred (col- 
umn 5) in those counties which contained 
the central city of a metropolitan district. 
In these counties taken as a whole™ the 
rural-nonfarm population increased 27.4 per 
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counties not containing a central city (22.5 
per cent). Together, first-tier and central- 
city counties gained 18.8 per cent and first- 
tier counties alone, 15.3 per cent. All these 
exceeded the national increase of 14.2 per 
cent. Here is initial evidence of the associa- 
tion of cities of metropolitan size with a 
greater than average rate of growth in the 
near-by rural-nonfarm population. 


TABLE 2 


CONCENTRATION OF THE RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION IN METROPOLITAN- 
DISTRICT AND FIRST-TIER COUNTIES, UNITED STATES, 1930-40 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL RuRAL- 
NoONFARM POPULATION CHANGE IN PER- 
Type oF COUNTIES CENTAGE PoINnTs 
COUNTIES 
1930-40 
1930 1940 
All counties, United States........ 3,060* 100.0 
All metropolitan-district counties, 
265 31.9f 35.1f 3.2 
Metropolitan-district counties con- 
taining central city, 1940....... 153 19.7 22.0 2.3 
Metropolitan-district counties not 
containing central city, 1940... . III 12.2f 13.1f °.9 
Counties first tier to central city. . . 705} 37.6 37-9 0.3 
First-tier and central-city counties. 816f 50.4 52.4 2.0 


* For explanations of footnotes see Table 1. 


cent over the decade. The increase for all 
metropolitan-distirct counties was somewhat 
less (25.5 per cent) but above that for such 


12 The 1940 census defines a metropolitan district 
as an area with a central city or cities of 50,000 or 
more population and the contiguous area with 150 
or more persons per square mile. In 1930 an aggregate 
population of at least 100,000 was required for the 
central city and contiguous territory (for 1940 see 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. I: 
Population: Number of Inhabitants, p. 11; for 1930 
see Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: 
Metropolitan Districts, pp. 5-6). 

*3 Throughout this paper the term “‘metropolitan- 
district counties’’ will mean counties which lie whol- 
ly or partly within the boundaries of a metropolitan 
district as defined in 1940. “First-tier counties” will 
mean counties which are immediately adjacent to 
the county containing the central city of a metro- 
politan district as defined in 1940. Obvioysly, the 
two categories are not exclusive. 

™ Such a procedure, of course, fails to disclose in- 
dividual variation. A breakdown in terms of size of 
central city is given in Table 3, and regional varia- 
tions will be discussed in another paper. 


This relationship becomes clearer still 
when the increase for each group of counties 
is considered as a percentage of the national 
rural-nonfarm increase for the decade (col- 
umn 6). The increase in 265 metropolitan- 
district counties amounted to well over 
half the national increase, and the 153 cen- 
tral-city counties alone accounted for some 
38 per cent. Similarly, 705 first-tier counties 
produced 40 per cent of the total increase 
for the nation, and 816 first-tier and central- 
city counties combined accounted for a full 
two-thirds of the growth.’ 

Table 2 enables us to see more clearly the 
existing concentration of rural-nonfarm pop- 
ulation in metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties. In 1940 over one-third of such 
population was contained in metropolitan- 


ts Because 42 counties contain central cities and 
are also first tier to other central cities, the total for 
this category is not the total of the two groups which 
compose it. 
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district counties which, as a whole, showed 
an increase of 3.2 over 1930 in the percent- 
age of such population they contained. Cen- 
tral-city counties held 22 per cent of the 
rural-nonfarm population in 1940, a per- 
centage-points increase of 2.3 over 1930; and 
non-central-city counties within metropoli- 
tan districts, with 13.1 per cent of the rural- 
nonfarm population in 1940, gained 0.9 per- 


adjacent to counties which did; (2) between 
1930 and 1940 the rate of rural-nonfarm 
growth exceeded the national average in 
all groups of metropolitan-district and first- 
tier counties. In short, a concentration of 
rural-nonfarm people is found in the metro- 
politan areas of the United States; and this 
concentration was more pronounced in 1940 
than it was in 1930. 


TABLE 3 


RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION AND CHANGE, UNITED STATES, 1930-40, BY 
COUNTIES GROUPED BY SIZE OF LARGEST CENTER 


(1) 

No. oF Coun- 
TIES WITH 
CENTER OF 
SizzE 


Size or Larcest 
CENTER 


POPULATION 


(6) 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
RuRAL-NONFARM INCREASE 


1930-40 


(s) 
Percentage 
Increase 
1930-40 


Absolute 
Increase 
1930-40 


Noncumu- 


Cumulative 
lative 


382,406 
572,825 
682,347 
1,703,752 
1,677,069 
2,282,264 
4,345,119 
7,035,577 
4,640,341 


1,000,000 or over 
§00 , , 999 
250,000-499 , 999. 
100, 000-249 ,999. 
§0,000- 99,999. 
25,000- 49,999. 
10,000- 24,900. 
2,500- 9,999. 
Under 2,500 


505,404 
661 , 887 
946, 889 
2,082,902 
2,092,477 
2,743,339 
4,926, 360 
7,796,001 
5,227,278 


183,058 47. 
89 062 15 
264,542 38. 
379,150 22. 
415,408 24. 
461,075 20. 
581,241 13. 
760,424 Io. 
586 ,937 12. 


4. 
2 
7. 

10. 

II. 

72. 

15. 

20. 

15. 


Dos COMO 
DALWO 


* Includes Alameda County 


Calif. (contiguous cities of San Francisco—-Oakland have a combined population in this size class) . 


Six other counties are wholly urban (San Francisco, Calif.; Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, N.Y.; and Philadelphia, Pa.). 


Per wr Hennepin-Ramsey counties, Minn. (contiguous cities of Minnea 


lis-St. Paul have a combined population in this 


class). Suffolk County, Mass. (Boston), and the District of Columbia are wholly urban and are therefore omitted. 


Includes DeKalb County, Ga., in which part of Atlanta city lies. Omits Denver County, Colo., and Orleans Parish, La., both 


wholly urban. 


§ Includes Chesterfield and Henrico counties, Va., both containing parts of Richmond city. Omits Richmond County, N.Y 


(Staten Island), wholly urban. 


te || Omits Arlington County, Va., with 26,264 rural-nonfarm population in 1930 but classified by special ruling as wholly urban 
1940 


{ Omits Bristol County, R.I., wholly urban. 
** Omits Nantucket County, Mass., wholly urban. 
tt Includes parts of Yellowstone National Park in Montana and in Wyoming and not in any county. 


centage points over the decade. At the same 
time first-tier counties showed a gain in 
percentage points of only 0.3. However, they 
held in 1940 some 38 per cent of the nation’s 
rural-nonfarm people; and, in combination 
with central-city counties, over 52 per cent. 

To summarize, (1) over one-half the 
rural-nonfarm population in 1940 lived in 
the slightly more than one-fourth of the 
counties of the United States which con- 
tained central cities or were immediately 


Table 3 presents data for all counties in 
the nation broken down by size of the 
largest center in each. An irregular down- 
ward progression in the percentage of in- 
crease of the rural-nonfarm population over 
the decade 1930-40 occurs from counties 
containing a city of 1,000,000 or more per- 
sons to those counties with no urban center 
(column 5). There is a persistent tendency 
for county groups containing the larger cen- 
ters to show the higher percentages of in- 
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crease. The two chief exceptions are: (1) the 
§00,000-999,999 group, which increased less 
rapidly than the other groups down through 
the 25,000-49,999 level, and (2) the wholly 
rural group, which increased slightly more 
rapidly than the group containing urban 
centers under 10,000 (12.6 per cent as 
against 10.8 per cent). Part of the slower 
growth in the latter group may be attributed 
to the shifting of a considerable number of 
small centers from the rural-nonfarm to the 
urban category during the decade. 

Column 6 of Table 3 shows the percent- 
age of national rural-nonfarm increase which 


of such increase. The 1,804 counties which 
contain one or more urban centers total 59 
per cent of all counties and contributed 
more than five-sixths (84 per cent) of all 
growth. By contrast, 1,254 wholly rural 
counties, which constitute 41 per cent of 
all counties, showed only 16 per cent of the 
national increase in rural-nonfarm popula- 
tion. 

In further validation of the hypothesis 
that gains in rural-nonfarm population have 
been primarily in the vicinity of urban 
nuclei, Table 4 is presented. Here the per- 
centage of such population in all counties of 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1930-40, BY 
COUNTIES GROUPED BY SIZE OF LARGEST CENTER 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RuRAL-NONFARM POPULATION 


No. or Coun- 
TIES WITH 
CENTER OF 


oF LARGEST 
CENTER 


CHANGE IN 
PERCENTAGE 
Points 


Size 
Noncumula- 
tive 


Cumulative 


1930-40 
Noncumula- Cumulative 


tive 


1,000,000 oF over... 
500, 000-999 ,999.... 
250, 000-499 ,990.... 
100,000-249 ,999.... 
50,000- 99,999.... 
25,000- 49,999.... 
10,000- 24,999.... 


2,500- 9,999.... 
Under 2,500 


1.6 
2.5 
2.9 
7-3 
7.2 
9.8 
8.6 
0.2 
9.9 


1,254TT 


+0.5 
to0.0 
+0.6 
+0.5 
+0.5 
+0.3 
—0.4 
—1.4 


Orr 
Orowuw darn 
COW 

win 
onon OH 


* For explanations of footnotes see Table 3. 


occurred in each group of counties. Some 5 
per cent of all growth occurred in only four 
counties containing cities of over 1,000,000 
persons. Similarly, almost one-fourth of all 
rural-nonfarm increase took place in the 2.6 
per cent of the counties which had a city 
of 100,000 or more people; and well over one- 
third occurred in the 5 per cent of the coun- 
ties with cities of 50,000 or more population. 
Counties with a city of at least 25,000 in- 
habitants are less than 10 per cent of all 
counties, but they contributed just under 
50° per cent of the total rural-nonfarm 
growth; and counties with a city of at least 
10,000 persons constitute 22 per cent of all 
counties and contributed almost two-thirds 


the United States in 1930 and in 1940 is 
presented by counties grouped according to 
size of largest center. Little comment is re- 
quired. All groups with cities of 25,000 or 
more persons showed an increase of from 
0.3 to 0.6 in the percentage of the total 
rural-nonfarm population they contained 
with the exception of the 500,000-999,999 
group, which did not change. In sharp con- 
trast, groups of counties with no urban 
places of 25,000 or more population all 
showed declines in their percentages of the 
total rural-nonfarm population over the 
decade, with the small-urban group experi- 
encing the sharpest percentage drop and the 
wholly rural counties, the next sharpest. 
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“Urban” and “rural” are no dichotomy 
but, rather, points upon a line drawn from 
the most isolated farmstead to the mass of 
the megalopolis. Within statistically defined 
rural and urban areas a great variety in the 
degree of rurality and of urbanity in the 
sociological sense of the terms exists. Such 
variety is notably characteristic of the 
“mugwump” rural-nonfarm category, com- 
posed as it is of the 27,000,000 leftover hu- 
man units who neither live on farms nor 
keep within the political frame of the urban 
place.*® 

It is certainly true, then, that the rural- 
nonfarm category contains some millions of 
persons who are well removed from the im- 
mediate influences of characteristic urban 
operations and values. On the other hand, 
the data of this paper—though they de- 
scribe a limited period—indicate that in ma- 
jor part and increasingly the rural-nonfarm 
population is in close association with the 
urban center. This is in sharp contrast to 
the usual descriptions of the rural-nonfarm 
population which identify the group pri- 
marily with agricultural villagers. Even 
such thorough students of rural life as Pro- 
fessors Kolb and Brunner have referred to 
the suburban part of the rural-nonfarm 
population as “numerically and socially, in 
terms of total interest . . . by far the least 
important group.’”’ 

Perhaps as representatives of a realisti- 
cally rural population, the group does lack 
meaning. Certainly, much of this peripher- 
al zone, as has been indicated above, is in 
reality urban, and the people who live in it 
are in great part as thoroughly urbanized as 
their counterparts a few miles or a few bus 
stops nearer the center of the city. As Wehr- 
wein says, ‘‘the rural-urban fringe is really 
an extension of the city itself, actual and 

Cf. T. Lynn Smith, The Population of Louisi- 
ana: Its Composition and Changes (Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bull. 293 (University, 
1937]), pp. 24-26; and William R. Gordon and Gil- 
bert S. Meldrum, Land, People, and Farming in a 
Rurban Zone (Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bull. 285 [Kingston, 1942)). 

*7Kolb and Brunner, op. cit., p. 11. See also 
Pp. 240. 


potential.’** This is borne out by the man- 
ner of settlement in rural-nonfarm areas ad- 
jacent to cities. Village-centered population 
is relatively unimportant. Settlement has 
burst the urban boundaries and has over- 
flowed especially along trunk highways and 
wherever regular transportation is avail- 
able.*® Instability of land use militates 
against an institutionalization of activities 
as the basis for the formation of local com- 
munities.”® Patterns of gravitation link the 
individual nonfarm residence with the ad- 
jacent urban place. 

Such considerations lend support to the 
thesis that rural-nonfarm growth is primari- 
ly an aspect of urban growth and redistribu- 
tion. Rural-nonfarm population shows a 
considerable concentration near urban 
places and, in particular, near those of met- 
ropolitan size. What is more, for the decade 
under study, at least, such a concentration 
has been increasing. In general, the larger 
the size group of cities, the greater is the 
degree of concentration and, over the period 
studied, the more rapid the rate of its in- 
crease. To a measurable degree we have al- 
lowed the use of an ill-defined and arbitrary 
statistical category to obscure the full 
growth of the urban population and the full 
decline of the rural group. If they be rural 
people at all, these are rural-urban people, 
and it is time to set them apart in a sepa- 
rate category.” 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


George S. Wehrwein, “The Rural-Urban 
Fringe,’ Economic Geography, XVIII, No. 3 (July, 
1942), 228. 

*9 Vincent Heath Whitney, ‘“The Rural-Nonfarm 
Population: Patterns of Growth in a Piedmont 
Area,” Social Forces, XXIV, No. 1 (October, 1945), 
85. 

20 Walter Firey, “Ecological Considerations in 
Planning for Rurban Fringes,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XI, No. 4 (August, 1946), 416-18. 

#t That the Census Bureau is well aware of this is 
indicated by plans to delineate the urban-fringe 
population of metropolitan centers in 1950 or 1960 
by establishing arbitrary boundaries for the thickly 
settled areas adjacent to such centers (see Leon E. 
Truesdell, “Problems Involved in the Classifica- 
tion of Population as Farm and Nonfarm,” Rural 
Sociology, XII, No. 4 [December, 1947], 419-23). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PSYCHIATRY AND SOCIOLOGY 


April 26, 1948 
To the Editor: 

In 1919 the German revolution, so called, 
was haled into the court of psychiatry. Gener- 
alizing the fact that there were psychopaths and 
neurotics among the local leaders of the revolu- 
tion, some psychiatrists sought the indictment 
without restriction of any revolution as a neces- 
sarily psychopathic movement. They repeated 
in this way the attitude of the Berlin medical 
faculty which in 1848 approved a thesis De 
morbo democratico, nova vesaniae forma, i.e., “On 
the Democratic Disease, a New Type of In- 
sanity.” It does not accrue to the reputation of 
sociology that in 1921 Pitirim Sorokin pub- 
lished a book in German in which he adhered 
to the same opinion on revolution (Munich: 
Lehmann Verlag). 

And still the discussion of the problems of 
“psychiatric explanations of public opinion” 
(American Journal of Sociology, LIII [March, 
1948], 388 ff.) goes on. 

The outstanding example for a psychiatric 
book “‘to confuse the public by giving pat ex- 
planations for highly complex events and in this 
way hindering the more serious investigation ¢ 
the important problems of correlating persona 
ity and the social cultural environment” (Kim- 
ball Young, American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVIII [March, 1944], 488) is Richard Brick- 
ner’s “Is Germany Incurable?” (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1943). 

What can be the meaning of social patholo- 
gy? The concept of pathology being a biological 
one and permitting direct application only to 
individual psychosomatic life (W. Eliasberg, 
Grundriss einer allgemeinen Arbeitspathologie 
[Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1924]), the 
following justifiable applications may be listed: 

A. Social conditions may cause pathological 
changes in more or less disposed individuals. 


Ernest Wagner, an assistant principal of a P.S. 
in Germany, committed a mass murder. As he was 
suffering from paranoia, he was sent to an institu- 
tion in 1913. In 1928 while still in the institution he 
submitted a play for production. Not only was his 
play rejected but at the same time he learned that 
a play by Franz Werfel was accepted. In those years, 


with National Socialism practically already ubiqui- 
tous and the doctors and attendants in the institu- 
tions secret party members, the criminal insane W. 
became a rabid anti-Semite. In 1933 he wrote tri- 
umphantly: “Today our government proclaims what 
I have been saying all the time about the literary 
conspiracy of the Jews. Today nobody will dare to 
accuse those men at the Helm of delusions.” 


It is quite clear that the official doctrine of 
the Third Reich did not create W.’s paranoia. It 
offered only the pathoplastic material (Karl 
Birnbaum, Aufbau der Psychose |Berlin: Julius 
Springer Verlag, 1933]). Nor does that apparent 
identity as to contents between W.’s beliefs and 
those of the Third Reich prove that the German 
government or people were paranoiacs. 

Erich Fromm, though (Escape from Freedom 
[New York: Farrar Rinehart, 1941], p. 137), 
emphatically affirms that since any group con- 
sists of nothing but individuals, psychological 
mechanisms that operate in a group can be only 
mechanisms that operate in individuals. This 
does not hold true even in chemistry where the 
properties and functions of the compound are 
far different from those of the composing sub- 
stances or their arithmetic sum. 

B. As William James in his Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience (New York: Random House, 
1902 [“Modern Library,” No. 70]) has shown, 
the materialistic application of the criterion of 
origin to the problem of the truth or untruth 
of ideas is impossible; likewise the proven psy- 
chopathology of their originators does not allow 
of the classification of cultural development as 
pathological. 

C. In the discussion between Furfey and 
Arthur K. Davis (American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, LILI (March, 1948], 388-89), the former re- 
marks that the methodical basis for psycho- 
pathology’s claims as to judging individuals are 
weak. Indeed, no one of the statesmen, on 
whom psychiatric judgment has been passed so 
freely in these years has trespassed a doctor’s 
office, let alone been subject to such diagnostic 
methods as are deemed necessary for the diag- 
nosing of any patient. 

D. In summing up a pathographic study of 
Adolf Hitler, Gertrud Kurth (Commentary, 
January, 1948) admits that her study cannot 
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explain “the devastating consequences of 
Hitler’s particular anti-Semitism in Germany.” 
Attitudes of nations do not seem to be amenable 
to those mechanisms that were proven by psy- 
choanalysis to be of importance in the life of in- 
dividuals. The explanatory value of scapegoat- 
ism in a certain historical situation is practically 
nil. It is the situation that decides what will hap- 
pen, not the character of the individual. As 
Max Weber has pointed out, profits may be 
secured by any character structure and any 
psychological mechanism within the range of 
normality if in the social structure profits are 
necessary. The specific implementation in the 
individual case is of definitely secondary inter- 
est if what we want to explain is the average, 
general cultural attitude (see foregoing remark 
on Erich Fromm). Once we have a war, people 
in our social structure will wage it, whether or 
not they are aggressive by instinct; and more 
or less vague ideas on Freudian dynamics will 
not allow us either to raise the morale in war or 
to prevent wars. 

In fact it has been psychiatrists themselves 
like Willy Hellpach (Psychologie der Hysterie 
[Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann Verlag, 1904] 
[Cf. chapter xii, “Das Sozialpathologische 
Hysterieproblem”’] and Nervenleben und Weltan- 
schauung (Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann Verlag, 
1906]), Oswald Bumke (Kultur und Entartung 
[Berlin, 1902]), Arthur Kronfeld (in many pub- 
lications), W. Eliasberg (Die Revolution vor dem 
Richterstuhle der Psychiatrie” |Prague: Prager 
Presse, 1922] [and in many other publications]) 
who have come out for such wise self-limitations 
of psychiatry in its application to social and 
political problems. 

The objection is one on principle—not until 
we may have better insight. It is a principle that 
the idea and the value of a painting cannot be 
established by the counting of color spots, not 
even if we were able to do it under the electronic 
microscope. We have to admit, then, that the 
attitudes of modern nations are much more 
amenable to historical, sociological, psychologi- 
cal viewpoints—to the factors of tradition and 
propaganda—than they are to analogies of in- 
dividual emotional mechanisms. 

E. There has been, on the other hand, a ten- 
dency among sociologists (who have pointed 
' out that psychosis lastly is maladjustment) to 
gulp up psychiatry root and branch on this 
account. 


As sociology deals with adjustment and mal- 
adjustment, there would be nothing left for 
psychiatry than the “me-too.”” However, soci- 
ologists overlook the facts (a) that the socio- 
logical and the biological milieus are not iden- 
tical and (+) that the psychiatric theory has 
proven the nonspecificity of the stimulation in 
very many cases (see the lore of the so-called 
exogenic predilection types in W. Eliasberg, 
“Suicide in Favor of the Creditor,’’ [‘‘Selbst- 
mord zugunsten der Glaubiger’’], Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur gerichtliche Medizin, Vol. XVI, 
No. 3 [1930]). Consequently we see people who 
are definitely psychotic adjusted to, and accept- 
ed by, the society in which they live. Quietly 
hallucinating schizophrenics may continue in 
their work without trouble and, on the other 
hand, schizophrenics in the institution, insane 
prisoners in special wards, may be completely 
adjusted to their respective milieus while non- 
psychotic reformers or revolutionaries may not. 
In general people who try to adjust the milieu 
to themselves cannot be called adjusted, but 
this in itself cannot constitute a prejudice as to 
their mental health. 

The sociological theory of psychosis, granted 
that the milieu is necessary to bring about a 
psychosis, would be meaningless if the stimuli 
are nonspecific and the thresholds low. These 
two conditions determine, in the terms of Karl 
Birnbaum, the “pathogenetic factor.” Vice 
versa, high specificity and high threshold deter- 
mine the pathoplastic factor. In other words, if 
the changes in the milieu must be very strong 
and very specific in order to bring about patho- 
logical response, we are dealing with a patho- 
plastic, not a pathogenetic, factor. For good ex- 
amples of the difference in thresholds and 
valences in the formation of mental disorders 
see Carney Landis, ““A Modern Dynamic Psy- 
chology” (Journal of Comparative and Physio- 
logical Psychology, Vol. XL, No. 3 [June, 1947]). 

It seems worth drawing attention to this 
quantitative interpretation of what at first 
blush seems to be only a qualitative difference. 
The case being that many developments called 
pathological fulfil the conditions of nonspecifici- 
ty and low threshold, psychiatry remains in its 
right as a specific science of the psychoses and 
for many reasons also of the neuroses. 


W. ELIASBERG 
420 West End Avenue 
New York 24, N.Y. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY CONFERRED IN 1947 


According to reports received by the Journal from institutions in the United States 
offering graduate instruction, 138 doctoral degrees and 312 Masters’ degrees in sociology were 


conferred in the calendar year 1947. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Celeste de Sousa Andrade, B.L. University of 
Sao Paulo, 1940. ‘‘Regional Revolts in Brazil 
(1822-1934).” Radcliffe. 

Reinhard Bendix, A.B., A.M. Chicago, 1941, 
1943. ““The Public Servant in a Democracy.” 
Chicago. 

Gerald Breese, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1935; B.D. 
Yale, 1938. ‘“‘The Daytime Population of 
Central Business District with Particular 
Reference to Chicago.”’ Chicago. 

Rev. H. C. Callaghan, B.A. Boston College, 
1930; M.A. Catholic University, 1941. ““The 
Family Allowance Procedure.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Paul Campisi, A.B. Arizona, 1938; A.M. Chi- 
cago, 1942. “‘A Scale for the Measurement of 
Acculturation.” Chicago. 

Marguerite Dorsey Cartwright, B.S.Ed., Ed.M. 
Boston, 1932, 1933. “Legislation against Dis- 
crimination in Employment in New York 
State.”” New York University. 

Robert Clark, A.B. Akron, 1935; A.M. Chicago, 
1939. ““The Relationship of Occupation to 
Various Mental Disorders.” Chicago. 

Robert Dubin, A.B., A.M., Chicago, 1936, 1940. 
“The Grievance Process—a Study of Labor 
Management Types.” Chicago. 

Gordon E. Ericksen, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1938, 
1939. “‘Protest Society: Social Irrationality 
in the Extra-territorial One-Sex Company 
Town.” Chicago. 

Joseph Henry Fichter, A.B., A.M., Ph.L. St. 
Louis University, 1935, 1039, 1939. “The 
Social Implications of the Lex Iulia et Papea 
Poppaea.” Harvard. 

Hugo Isidro Fontellio-Nanton, B.A. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, 1928; 
M.A. Towa, 1945. “A Critical Analysis of the 
Nature and Effectiveness of Publicity Meth- 
ods and Materials for the Control of Venereal 
Disease in a Negro Community.” Jowa. 

Ronald Freedman, A.B., A.M. Michigan, 1939, 
1940. “Differential Migration to Chicago.” 
Chicago 
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Julian Leon Greifer, B.S.Ed. New York Univer- 
sity, 1927; A.M. Columbia, 1933. ““Neighbor- 
hood Centre: A Study of the Adjustment of 
a Culture Group in America.” New York 
University. 

Llewellyn Z. Gross, B.A., M.A. Minnesota 
1936, 1939. “The Construction and Partial 
Standardization of a Scale for Measuring 
Self-insight.”” Minnesota. 

Neal Gross, B.A. Marquette, 1941; M.S. Iowa 
State, 1942. ‘Sociological Variables and Cul- 
tural Configurations in Contemporary Rural 
Communities.” Jowa State. 

Rev. Thomas J. Harte, B.A. Mt. St. Alphonsus, 
1942; M.A. Catholic University, 1944. 
“Catholic Organizations Promoting Negro- 
White Race Relations in the United States.” 
Catholic University. 

Donald G. Hay, B.S., M.S. North Dakota Agri- 
culture College, 1926, 1927. ““Measurement 
of Social Participation of Rural Families.” 
Minnesota. 

Rev. William E. Hogan, S.T.L. Gregorian Uni- 
versity, 1939; M.A. Catholic University. 
“The Development of Bishop Wilhelm Em- 
manuel von Ketteler’s Interpretation of the 
Social Problem.’ Catholic University. 

Christen T. Jonassen, A.B. Brooklyn, 1937; 
A.M. New York University, 1941. ““The Nor- 
wegians in Bay Ridge: A Sociological Study 
of an Ethnic Group.” New York University. 

Ernest B. Kalibala, B.S. New York University, 
1933; A.M. Colorado, 1934; A.M. Harvard, 
1946. “The Social Structure of the Baganda 
Tribe of East Africa.” Harvard. 

Werner S. Landecker, J.U.D. University of Ber- 
lin, 1936. “Integration and Organization in 
Federal Aggregates.” Michigan. 

Rose Hum Lee, B.A. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1942; A.M. Chicago, 1943. “The 
Growth and Decline of Chinese Communi- 
ties in the Rocky Mountain Region.” Chi- 
cago. 

Marion Joseph Levy, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 
Texas, 1940. ‘Some Aspects of Family Struc- 
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ture and the Problem of Industrialization in 
China.” Harvard. 

Thomas Patrick Malone, B.A. Duke, 1940. 
“The Social Group as a Factor in the Treat- 
ment of the Psychoneuroses.”’ Duke. 

Joseph McGee, B.A. St. Michaels, 1927; M.A. 
Catholic University, 1940. ‘‘Social and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Functional Entity of 
Washington, D.C.” Catholic University. 

Walter C. McKain, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1934, 
1938. ‘The Social Participation of Old People 
in a California Retirement Community.”’ 
Harvard. 

Vera Miller, A.B., A.M. Chicago, 1938, 1940. 
“The Areal Distribution of Tax Delinquency 
in Chicago and Its Relationship to Certain 
Housing and Social Characteristics.” Chi- 
cago. 

Lambert Molyneaux, B.S., M.A. Virginia, 1936, 
1938. “‘Differential Mortality in Virginia.” 
Louisiana. 

Joel B. Montague, B.S. Missouri State Teach- 
ers, 1935; M.A. Colorado State College of 
Education, 1938. No thesis. Michigan State, 

Evlon J. Niederfrank, B.S., M.S. Oregon State, 
1932, 1935. “Rural Organization in a Hill- 
Town Area in Western Massachusetts.” 
Wisconsin. 

Esther H. Penchef, B.S. Bowling Green, 1935; 
M.A. Toledo, 1940. “Social Thought of 
Clarence Marsh Case: Its Origins, Develop- 
ment, Significance, and Its Relation to the 
Contributions of Other Sociologists.”’ South- 
ern California. 

William W. Reeder, B.S., M.S. Utah State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. “A Study of Informal 
Social Participation among Farm Families.”’ 
Cornell. 

Alvin Rose, A.B. Lincoln, 1938; A.M. Iowa 
1943. “‘A Socio-psychological Analysis of the 
Ambition Patterns of a Sample of Industrial 
Workers.” Chicago. 

Karl F. Schuessler, A.B. Evansville College, 
1936; A.M. Chicago, 1939. ‘““Musical Taste 
and Socio-economic Background.” Indiana. 

Pauline Schwickert, M.S. Chicago, 1944. “‘Con- 
cepts of Domestic Service in German Legal 
Sources from the Middle Ages to 1918.”’ New 
School. 

Richard Morgan Seaman, B.S., M.A. North- 
western, 1935, 1940. “Analysis of Feder- 
ated Patterns in Social Organization with a 
Field Study of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers.”’ Northwestern. 


Harold E. Smith, B.S. Junita College, 1936; 
B.S. Pennsylvania State College, 1940; M.S. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1941. “Some 
Case Studies of Social Participation ina New 
York Village.”’ Cornell. 

Jacob Twersky, B.S.S. City College, New 
York, 1943; A.M. Columbia, 1944. “The 
American War-Blind as Aided by the Federal 
Government.” New York University. 

Ruth Hill Useem, B.A. Miami, 1936. “The 
Aftermath of Defeat: A Study of Accultura- 
tion among the Rosebud Sioux of South 
Dakota.” Wisconsin. 

Preston Valien, B.A. Prairie View, 1935; M.A. 
Atlanta, 1936. “Southern Negro Internal 
Migration between 1935 and 1940: Its Direc- 
tion, Distance, and Demographic Effects.” 
Wisconsin. 

Clyde B. Vedder, B.S. California, 1928; M.A. 
Southern California, 1944. ‘‘An Analysis of 
the Taxi Dance Hall as a Social Institution 
with Special Reference to Los Angeles and 
Detroit.” Southern California. 

Karl M. Wallace, B.S., M.S. Brigham Young, 
1942, 1945. “Construction and Validation 
of Marital Adjustment and Prediction 
Scales.”’ Southern California. 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Bharatiya Anasooya, B.T. University of Bom- 
bay, 1944. “The Role of the International 
Center in the Adjustment of Foreign Stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan.” Michi- 
gan. 

Clarence W. Anderson, B.A. Wayne, 1938. 
“Metropolitan Detroit FEPC.” Wayne. 

Geraldine Akard Andrews, B.A. University of 
Tennessee. ‘“The Institutionalization of Wel- 
fare Work in Charlottesville, Va.” Virginia. 

Nancy Armstrong, B.A. Chicago, 1942. “The 
Study of an Attempt Made in 1943 to Abolish 
Segregation of the Races on Common Car- 
riers in Virginia.”’ Virginia. 

E. Brasher Bailey, B.A. Maryville, 1942. ‘““The 
Negro in East Tennessee Today.” New York 
University. 

George Bedsole, B.S. Louisiana, 1942. “Com- 
mitments to the Louisiana State Penitentiary 
during the Fiscal Years 1939-40 and 1945- 
46.” Louisiana. 

John Behnke, B.A. Iowa, 1946. No thesis. Iowa. 

Joseph Bensman, B.A. Wisconsin, 1946. ‘“Max 
Weber as a Social Psychologist.” Wisconsin. 
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Frederic Berezin, A.B. Chicago, 1942. “Some 
Community Features Affecting the Location 
of the Liquor License.”’ Chicago. 

Harold Black, B.A. Wayne, 1942. “‘Restrictive 
Covenants in Relation to Segregated Negro 
Housing in Detroit.”” Wayne. 

Jeane Blair, B.A. University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1945. No thesis. University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

John Borbely, B.A. George Williams College, 
1939. “A Study of Delinquent Behavior in a 
Group.” Northwestern. 

James Joseph Brennan, A.B. Brooklyn, 1945. 
“The Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York.” New 
York University. 

Earl D. C. Brewer, B. Phil., B. Divin., Emory, 
1937, 1941. “The Social Role of the Rural 
Minister.” Duke. 

Howard Brotz, A.B. Chicago, 1942. ‘The Black 
Jews of Harlem.” Chicago. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Burton, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 
1943. ““The Role of the Myth in Primitive 
Society.”” Pennsylvania State. 

Sister Mary Electa Byrne, A.B. Minnesota, 
1917. “A Sociometric Study of the Choice 
Patterns of a Group of Retarded Girls at St. 
Gertrude’s School, Washington, D.C.” Cath- 
olic University. 

Leila A. Calhoun, B.A. Georgia State College 
for Women, 1945. ‘Occupational and Social 
Status Background of University of Ken- 
tucky Students for Selected Years since 
1910.” Kentucky. 

Chen Huai Chen, B.A. Yen Ching, 1934. 
“Yangkow: A Study in Cultural Conflict.” 
Duke. 

Paul Chretien, B.A. Assumption, 1945. “A So- 
ciological Commentary on Pius XII’s Alloca- 
tion on Women’s Duties in Social and Politi- 
cal Life.” Catholic University. 

Roy A. Clifford, B.A. Oklahoma, 1946. “A So- 
cial and Economic Survey of Prague, Okla- 
homa.” Oklahoma. 

Boyce Harry Creamer, B.A. Furman, 1939; 
Th.B. God’s Bible School and College, 1941. 
“Religious Behavior of Selected College 
Groups.” Tennessee. 

Sydney Hamilton Croog, B.A. Yale, 1946. Yale. 
Mildred E. Cruickshank, B.S. Michigan State 
Normal, 1942. “Patrol Pick-ups.”” Wayne. 
William D. Curtiss, B.A. Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, 1938. “An Analysis of Social Economic 
Problems of 31 Negro Families in a Transi- 

tional Area.’”’ Catholic University. 


Robert David Dallen, B.A. Yale, 1946. Yale. 

Margaret Davis, B.A. Hunter College, 1942 
“Effects of World War II on Negro-White 
Race Relations in the United States.” Penn- 
sylvania State. 

Carmen Clyde Decker, Th.B., M.A., Marion 
College, 1931, 1933. “Relationship of Es- 
chato-logical Emphasis. to Economic Status 
of Two Methodist Churches in Blooming- 
ton.” Indiana. 

Ferdinand Derk, B.A. Bucknell, 1936. “The 
Chaplaincy of the United States Army.” 
Bucknell. 

Gerhard Ditz, J.U.C. Prague, 1938; B.S. Lon- 
don, 1945. “Seminar Papers: Study of British 
Working Class Attitudes; Historical-socio- 
logical Analysis of These Attitude-Patterns; 
Relevance of the Ideational Factor in an 
Analysis of the Present Social Situation in 
Britain.” Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Mary J. Ecker, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 
1946. “An Interpretation of Alfred Weber’s 
Culture-Society.” Pennsylvania State. 

Beverly Edelman. “A Study of Divorce in Cook 
County” (report). Chicago. 

Elmer Carlos Ellis, B.S. Texas A. & M., 1941- 
“Attitudes of Former A. & M. College Stu- 
dents Who Attended School under the Proj- 
ect House System.” Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 

Robert Endleman, B.A. Toronto, 1946. ‘‘Per- 
sonality and Culture-Theory in Recent 
Anthropology.” Wisconsin. 

Thomas Conway Esselstyn, A.B. Hobart, 1934. 
“Value Conflict in Atomic Energy Control.” 
New York University. 

Mrs. Shirley Feldman, B.A. Pennsylvania 
State, 1945. “Housing as an Influencing Fac- 
tor on the Family in State College, Pennsyl- 
vania.”” Pennsylvania State. 

Edward Gilbert Flittie, B.A. Colorado, 1946. 
“The Quota System—a Study in Immigra- 
tion.” Stanford. 

Joseph B. Ford, A.B. California, 1937; A.M. 
California, 1941. No thesis. Harvard. 

William A. Forsyth, A.B. Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 1939. No thesis. Harvard. 

Sherwood D. Fox, A.B. Harvard, 1939; A.M. 
Illinois, 1941. No thesis. Harvard. 

Roy G. Francis, B.A. Linfield, 1946. “‘Seven- 
teenth-Century Background of Individual- 
ism.” Oregon. 

Ward Gage, B.S. Bucknell, 1937. “The Impact 
of World War II on the Church.” Bucknell. 
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Daniel Glaser, A.B. Chicago, 1939. “A Study of 
Relations between British and American En- 
listed Men in SHAEF.” Chicago. 

Eleanor P. Godfrey, A.B. Chicago, 1944. No 
thesis. Radcliffe. 

Charlotte Green, A.B. Chicago, 1945. “The 
Occupational Ambitions of Two Groups of 
Negro Girls.”’ Chicago. 

Rita Handelsman. “The Application of the 
Guttman Scale Technique to the Reactions 
of the Residents of a White Census Tract 
to Negro Infiltration” (report). Chicago. 

William P. Hart, A.B. Dartmouth, 1936. No 
thesis. Harvard. 

Anna Hartog, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, 1945. “Jewish 
Agricultural Settlement in Palestine.” Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. Germain Heery, B.A. (Priesthood accept- 
able as equivalent) Whitefriar’s Hall, 1942. 
“A Socio-economic Survey of the Mexicans 
in Joliet, Indiana.” Catholic University. 

Hiley Henry Hill, A.B. Howard University, 
1939. “Store Front Churches in Washington, 
D.C.” Howard University. 

Anna Lee Hopson, A.B. Vassar, 1945. No thesis. 
Radcliffe. 

Joan K. Jackson, B.A. McGill, 1945. ‘‘Rehabili- 
tation: A National Institutional and Individ- 
ual Crisis.” McGill. 

Howard Delems Jolly, A.B. Santa Barbara, 
1946. “Demographic Factors of Interest in 
the Physical and Social Sciences.” Stanford. 

Walter H. Jurgensen. Municipal University of 
Omaha 


Earl Kahn, B.S. Harvard, 1940. “A Study of 

_ Interoccupational Mobility.” Chicago. 

John F. Kantner, A.B. Franklin and Marshall, 
1942. ‘The Relationship of Accessibility and 
Socio-economic Status in Flint, Michigan.” 
Michigan. 

Max Kaplan, M.A. University of Colorado, 
1941. “The Orchestra as a Social Group.” 
University of Illinois. 

Rev. Peter James Kenny, B.A. St. Joseph Semi- 
nary, 1946. “The Development of Catholic 
Mission Work among the Colored of the 
United States 1941-1947.” Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Rev. Joseph J. Kirchner, B.A. St. John’s, 1936. 
“Selective Factors in Educational Attain- 
ment: A Study of the Graduates of Cathedral 
High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1937- 
46.” Catholic University. 


Rev. John Knott, B.A. St. Bernard’s, 1935. “An 
Analysis of the Evolution of the Cana Con- 
ference Movement.” Catholic University. 

Eugene Kozin, B.S. New York University, 
1946. “The Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934: An Experiment in Social Engineering.” 
New York University. 

Gertrud Kurth, Ph.D. University of Vienna, 
1931. ““The Image of the Fiihrer: A Contribu- 
tion to the Role of Imagery in Hero Wor- 
ship.” New School. 

Beulah Ong Kwoh, A.B. California, 1944. “‘Oc- 
cupational Status of American-born Chinese 
College Graduates.” Chicago. 

Frank Freeman Lee, B.A. Yale, 1943. Yale. 

Su-I Liu, A.B. Tsing Hua National University, 
1940. “The Reign of Confucianism in China 
with Emphasis upon Resistance to Social 
Change by Vested Interests.”’ Chicago. 

Helena Z. Lopata, B.A. University of Illinois, 
1945. ‘International Co-operation in Medi- 
cine: A Sociological Study.” University of 
Illinois. 

Benjamin Lucas, B.A. Louisiana, 1943. “Juve- 
nile Delinquency Causation: A Preliminary 
Study of Sixty Delinquents with Reference 
to Healy’s and Shaw’s Theories.” Maryland. 

Joseph Maddox, A.B. Livingstone, 1936. No 
thesis. Harvard. 

Rev. William Magee, B.A. St. Mary’s. “Family 
Social Participation in an Urban Parish.” 
Catholic University. 

Floyd M. Martinson, B.A. Concordia College, 
1942. “‘Population Factors Related to School 
Attendance of Rural Youth in Minnesota.” 
Minnesota. 

David McKinney, B.A. Arkansas M.&N., 1941. 
“The Genesis of the Self: An Evaluation of 
the Theories of George Mead and Sigmund 
Freud.”’ Wayne. 

Rev. Paul J. Meier, B.A. Conception College, 
Missouri, 1944. “The History of the Jacist 
Movement in the United States.” Catholic 
University. 

John Mitchell, B.S. Louisiana, 1943. “An 
Analysis of Some Selected Characteristics of 
the Population of Arkansas.’ Louisiana. 

Bertha Mugrauer, A.B. Loyola (New Orleans), 
1945. “Unit on Interracial Relations Based 
on Mystical Body of Christ for a Fifth 
Grade.”’ Catholic University. 

Jerome Myers, B.A. Franklin and Marshall, 
1942. No thesis. Yale. 
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Louis P. Nestel, B.S. Brooklyn Polytech., 1921; 
Ph.G. Fordham, 1926. ““Trade Unions and 
Collective Bargaining in the Laundry Indus- 
try in the Metropolitan Area.” New School. 

Phyllis Ruth Noskin. “Conditions under Which 
Teen-Age Organizations Are Successful or 
Unsuccessful.” Chicago. 

Robert B. Notestein, B.A. Illinois, 1943. “Posi- 
tivism in Auguste Comte and George A. 
Lundberg.” Wisconsin. 

Sister Mary George Aquin O’Connor, A.B. 
Hunter, 1943. “A Comparison of the Treat- 
ment or Selected Items in the Social Studies 
in Metropolitan and Up-State New York 
Catholic Secondary Schools.” Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph Ofman, Magisterium, Free Polish Uni- 
versity, 1934. “Human Relations in a Small 
Shop.” New School. 

Dave M. Okada, A.B. Oberlin, 1944. ““A Study 
of Nisei Workers in Two Chicago Industrial 
Plants.” Chicago. 

Michael S. Olmstead, B.A. Harvard, 1943; 
M.Ed. Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka, 1945. “Some Aspects of the Catholic 
Reaction to Psychoanalysis” (report). Chi- 
cago. 

Paul Oren, Jr., B.A. Yale, 1944. Yale. 

Ju Shu Pan, A.B. Tsing Hua National Univer- 
sity, 1937. ““A Study of the Personal and So- 
cial Adjustment of Old People in Homes for 
the Aged.” Chicago. 

Roberta Mae Perkins, B.A. Oregon, 1946. 
“Housing for the Aged.” Oregon. 

Harold Pfautz, A.B. Brown, 1940. “‘Charles 
Booth’s Contribution to the Theory and 
Methods of Human Ecology and Social Or- 
ganization.”’ Chicago. 

Kurt Pine, B.A. University of Berlin, 1932; 
M.S. University of Pittsburgh, 1943. Yale. 

Paul Price, B.A. Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, 1940. ““Migration to and from Louisi- 
ana, 1935-1940.” Louisiana. 

Patricia Reager. ““A Study of Divorce in Cook 
County” (report). Chicago. 

Geraldine Reisman, B.A. Wayne, 1944. ‘““Fam- 
ily Interaction and the Delinquent Girl.” 
Northwestern. 

Jose Arthur Rios, Law Degree, Niteroi College, 
1943. ““A Demographic Study of the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.” Louisiana. 

Oscar W. Ritchie, B.S. Kent State, 1946. “A 
Sociological Analysis of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.” Kent State. 


Natalie Rogoff, A.B. Barnard, 1943. ‘Racial 
Attitudes in a White Community Bordering 
on a Negro District.” Chicago. 

Ruth Roth, B.A. Iowa, 1939. “Problem Chil- 
dren and Teachers’ Attitudes in an Iowa 
High School: A Study in Social Control.” 
Iowa. 

Lester F. Schmidt, B.A. Wayne, 1946. ““Com- 
peting Frame of Reference for the Analysis 
of Societal Problems.” Wayne. 

Mary Jane Schumacher, B.A. Wayne State 
Teachers’ College, 1944. “‘Attitudes of Ne- 
groes toward Discriminatory Practice in 
Lincoln.” University of Nebraska. 

Lois Ferne Scritchfield, B.A. Sterling, 1945. 
“Jehovah’s Witnesses.” Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Francis Seaman, B.S. Michigan, 1943. “A Criti- 
cal Survey of Public Opinion concerning La- 
bor 1936—1945.”’ Michigan. 

Monroe G. Sirken, B.A. University of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1946. No thesis. Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

Lucile Corbin Smiderski, B.S. Mississippi 
Southern, 1935. “Attitudes toward Marriage 
in Wartime.” Chicago. 

Harvey Smith, A.B. Chicago, 1941. “The So- 
ciology of Race in Industry.” Chicago. 

Vernice Hines Sorensen, A.B. Stanford, 1943. 
“Voluntary Job Terminations and Personal 
Characteristics of Workmen Voluntarily 
Separating from War Industry Jobs.” Stan- 
ford. 

George D. Spindler, B.S. C.S.T.C., Stevens 
Point, 1940. “Americans, Germans, and the 
Military.” Wisconsin. 

Leila Sussman. “The Public Relations Move- 
ment in America.” Chicago. 

Philip Wesley Swartz, B.S. Massachusetts State 
Teachers College, 1937; M.S.S. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1940. No thesis. Yale. 

Frederic William Terrien, B.A. Stanford, 1937. 
No thesis. Yale. 

Sister Mary Leonce Tobin, B.S.E. Sister’s Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, 1943. “Contributions 
of the Congregation of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame to the Education and Social Develop- 
ment of the Child in the Cleveland Provi- 
dence.” Catholic University. 

Mary Avis Todd, M.A. University of Illinois, 
1944. “United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administrative Organization and Ad- 
ministration with Particular Reference to 
Child Welfare.” University of Illinois. 
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Frederick J. Trost, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1944. “‘So- 
cial Ecological Factors of Voting in Chi- 
cago.” Northwestern. 

Sylvia Truster, B.A. University of Toronto, 
1945. ““The Institutionalization of Rights in 
American Industria! Relations, with Special 
Reference to the American Steel Industry.” 
University of Illinois. 

Te-Hing Tung, B.A. National Southwest Asso- 
ciation University, Kunming, China, 1943. 
“The Present Situation of Chinese Women.” 
Michigan. 

Everett Turbon, B.A. Xavier, 1941. “The In- 
ternal Migration of the Negro.” New York 
University. 

John Vamis. “Population Characteristics of a 
Low Rental Area in Chicago” (report). 
Chicago. 

Edward Vaupel, B.A. Iowa, 1941. No thesis. 
Towa. 

Donald A. Viggers, B.C. New Zealand, 1944. 
“Population Trends and Differential Fer- 
tility in New Zealand.” Wisconsin. 

Lewis Vinson, B.A. Louisiana College, 1939. “A 
Sociological Analysis of the State Industrial 
School for Girls.” Louisiana. 

Walter I. Wardwell, A.B. Harvard, 1940. No 
thesis. Harvard. 


Frances H. Wetmore, A.B. New Jersey College 
for Women, 1942. No thesis. Radcliffe. 

Roger Eugene Wheeler, B.S. Bowling Green 
State University, 1942. No thesis. University 
of Nebraska. 

John C. Whitcomb, B.S., A.B. Bowling Green 
State, 1941, 1944; B.D. Oberlin, 1944. “The 
Relationship between Religious Convictions 
concerning the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, and Race Prejudice.” 
Michigan. 

George Lewin Wilber, A.B. Michigan, 1944. 
“The Unionization of Foremen asa Function 
of Their Changing Status.” Michigan. 

Rev. M. S. Williams. “Sociological Study of the 
Negro Section in South Omaha.” Municipal 
University of Omaha. 

Charlotte Woo, A.B. Lenoir Rhyne College, 
1940; A.M. New York University, 1941. No 
thesis. Radcliffe. 

Pecola Palmer Worthy, A.B. Benedict, 1936. 
“The Influence of Urban Middle-Class Ne- 
gro Families upon Their Children as Seen ina 
Sample of Problem Children in a Private-Fee 
Clinic in New York City.” New York Uni- 
versity. 

Raymond Zinser. ‘The Competitive Value 
of Sectarian Indoctrination.” Chicago. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in universi- 


_ ties and colleges in the United States is compiled from returns sent by departments of so- 


ciology. The number now working for doctoral degrees is 153, and the number working for 
Masters’ degrees is 288. This list includes theses in social work, divinity, and other related 
fields whenever the local department of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Salah Abd, B.S. University of Foad, Cairo, 
Egypt; B.A. School of Social Work, Cairo, 
Egypt; M.A. North Carolina, 1946. “An 
Analysis of Agricultural Methods of TVA 
and Their Application to Egypt.” Wisconsin. 

Franz Adler, Dr. Jr. University of Vienna, 1933; 
M.A. American University, 1942. “The Dif- 
fusion of Legal Systems.” Wisconsin. 

Leta Adler, B.A. U.C.L.A., 1942; M.A. Wash- 
ington State, 1946. “A Quantitative Re- 
search in Social Behavior.” Wisconsin. 

Philip James Allen, B.A. Ohio Northern, 1940; 
M.A. Northwestern, 1940. “Vertical Mobil- 
ity within a Profession.” Northwestern. 

Charles H. Anderson, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1940, 
1942. ‘The Arid West: A Regional Study in 
Social Structure.’”’ Harvard. 

Odin W. Anderson, A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 1937, 
1938. ““The Role of Conflict and Conflict 
Groups in Health Insurance Movement in 
the United States.” Michigan. 

Robert A. Anglin, A.B. Evansville College, 
1945; A.M. Indiana, 1946. “An Analysis of a 
Pressure Group.” Indiana. 

Bernard Barber, A.B., A.M. Harvard, 1939, 
1942. ““Democratic Values, Social Participa- 
tion, and the American Social Structure.” 
Harvard. 

Milton Barnett, B.A. Cornell. “Aspects of 
Chinese-Miao Acculturation.” Cornell. 

Ward W. Bauder, B.S., M.S. Nebraska, 1936, 
1938. “The Development of a Method of 
Measuring Health Conditions in New York 
Counties through the Use of Basic Social 
Data.” Cornell. 

E. Theodore Bauer, B.A. Iowa Wesleyan, 1929; 
M.A. Drake, 1935. “University and College 
Courses in Marriage and the Family: An 
Analysis of Their Conceptual Content and 
Organization.” Iowa. 

Margarite Bedard, A.B. Montreal, 1937; M.A. 
Catholic University, 1936. 
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Analysis of Best Sellers 1940-47.” Catholic 
University. 

John Belcher, B.S. Oklahoma, 1943; M.A. 
Louisiana State, 1945. “Urbanization in 
Mississippi.” Wisconsin. 

Alvin L. Bertrand, B.S. Louisiana, 1940; M.S. 
Kentucky, 1941. “The Attitudes of Rural 
Parents toward Dental Care for Children.” 

Therel Black, B.S. Brigham Young, 1939; M.A. 
Louisiana State, 1941. “Trends in Town- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Carleton College——Orrin E. Klapp has 
joined the staff of San Diego State College. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
following grants were made recently by the 
Carnegie Corporation: $30,000, payable 
over three years, to the University of Chi- 
cago, for a study of psychological and soci- 
ological problems of later maturity. The 
grant will enable the University to continue 
exploratory studies in this field under the 
direction of Professors Ernest W. Burgess, 
Robert J Havighurst, and Herbert Gold- 
hamer. 

$60,000, payable over three years, to the 
University of Chicago for development of 
teaching materials for use by labor unions. 
The preparation and printing of materials 
will be carried on by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center in co-operation with various 
national unions. 

$72,000, payable over three years, to Har- 
vard University toward support of training 
agricultural leaders. The leaders to be 
trained are men of maturity and experience 
in agricultural extension work and are select- 
ed on a wide geographical basis. Their grad- 
uate study in the University is to provide 
them with a broader basis of training in 
such fields as international trade and foreign 
affairs. 

$10,000, to the Association of American 
Law Schools, for support of a seminar on 
international and comparative law. The 
seminar will bring together the teachers of 
these subjects in order to discuss the devel- 
opment of these fields, under the leadership 
of outstanding international lawyers and 
other experts. 

$65,000, over three years, to the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico toward support of its 
public administration program to provide 
training for Puerto Ricans who wish to enter 
governmental service in Puerto Rico. Spe- 
cialists in public administration from the 
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United States will participate, and in-serv- 
ice training is also being provided for offi- 
cials of the Puerto Rican government. 

$100,000 to Syracuse University for sup- 
port of an interuniversity project in prep- 
aration of teaching materials in public ad- 
ministration. Princeton, Cornell, Harvard, 
and Syracuse universities are co-operating 
in the preparation of case reports drawn 
from actual administrative experience in the 
federal government to be used for teaching 
purposes in the public administration 
schools of the four universities. A special 
research staff will be guided by an advisory 
committee representing the co-operating 
universities. 

$225,000, over three years, to the Brook- 
ings Institution toward the support of sum- 
mer seminars to deal with methods and ma- 
terials for the teaching of courses relating to 
American foreign policy. 


University of Chicago.—The eighth con- 
ference for teachers of the social sciences in 
secondary schools and junior colleges will 
be held July 21, 22, and 23. The theme, 
“‘Teaching the Social Sciences,” will be de- 
veloped through a series of closely related 
lecture-discussion meetings. In each of the 
six sessions the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of the teaching of the social sciences 
will be treated. Earl S. Johnson will discuss 
the theoretical aspects. His statements will 
be followed by a complementary develop- 
ment of the practical application of theory 
by persons teaching at the secondary-school 
and junior-college levels of instruction. 

There is no registration fee for the con- 
ference. Teachers, curriculum directors and 
supervisors, and school administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. Copies of the 
program may be secured by addressing Earl 
S. Johnson, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The program is as follows: Wednesday, 
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July 21, 2:00 p.m., “The Logical Basis of 
Communication”; 8:00 p.m., ““Communica- 
tion and Imagination”; Thursday, July 22, 
2:00 P.M., ““The Social Effects of Communi- 
cation”; 8:00 P.m., “Things, Context, and 
Meanings”; and Friday, July 23, 2:00 P.M., 
““Giving Old Things New Meanings”; 8:00 
p.M., “The Risks of Purposive Teaching.” 


University of Delaware.— An Institute of 
Delaware History and Culture has been es- 
tablished at the University of Delaware for 
the purpose of stimulating, co-ordinating, 
and supporting historical, sociological, an- 
thropological, and humanistic studies in the 
field of Delaware history and culture. Fred- 
erick B. Parker, chairman of the department 
of sociology, is serving as secretary of the 
Institute. 

Frank H. Sommer has been appointed as 
instructor in sociology. Dr. Sommer was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in anthropology 
by Yale University and during 1947-48 con- 
tinued his study of archeology at Cambridge 
University as a Henry Fellow. He will estab- 
lish a program of anthropology courses in 
the department. 

The members of the department, in col- 
laboration with the statistics laboratory, 
are engaged in a population study of Dela- 
ware. The investigation is supported by a 
grant from the research funds of the Univer- 
sity. 


University of Denver.—A program for the 
training of psychiatric social workers has 
been approved by the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers. 


The Fulbright Act.—The following sum- 
mary has been prepared in response to a 
growing interest in the Fulbright Act and in 
particular to the opportunities it affords in 
all fields of teaching and advanced research 
in institutions of higher learning. 

The Fulbright Act (Public Law No. 584) 
authorizes the Department of State to use 
a portion of the foreign currencies resulting 
from the sale of surplus property abroad for 
educational activities with foreign countries. 
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At present, agreements have been signed 
with only two countries—China and Burma 
—but negotiations are in progress with the 
following: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, Siam, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom, and it is expected that 
other countries may be added to the list. 

It should be stressed that, since the mon- 
ey is available only in foreign currencies, 
individual arrangements must be made by 
each American participating in the program 
for such dollar balances as he will require to 
meet his family needs and other obligations 
in the United States during the period of 
his absence abroad. 

While the term “educational activities” 
may be interpreted very broadly, the follow- 
ing amplification will serve as a more useful 
guide to the types of activities envisaged: 

Aid in international reconstruction by 
assisting foreign countries to secure the serv- 
ices of Americans with specialized knowl- 
edges and skills and to assist the peoples 
of these countries to understand the Ameri- 
can people, their achievements, and their 
ideals. 

Provision for Americans to study, teach, 
and conduct research abroad in connection 
with American schools or with institutions 
of higher learning and to add to the store of 
knowledge of foreign areas, peoples, and cul- 
tures. 

Opportunities for a limited number of 
foreign students to study in American insti- 
tutions abroad and to assist foreign students 
and teachers to engage in educational ac- 
tivities in the United States by paying for 
their transportation wherever foreign cur- 
rencies can be used for this purpose. 

Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, a 
Board of Foreign Scholarships is charged 
with the responsibility of selecting individu- 
als and institutions which will participate 
under the act and with the supervision of 
the exchange program. The board is com- 
posed of individuals representing a wide 
range of educational and cultural interests, 
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in addition to representatives of the govern- 
ment agencies most concerned. 

The board has delegated responsibility 
for preliminary screening of applicants for 
grants to three agencies: 


1. The Institute of International Education 
for those wishing to study in foreign in- 
stitutions, primarily at the graduate 
level; 

2. The Office of Education for those wishing 
to teach abroad in national elementary 
and secondary schools; 

3. The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils for those wishing to 
teach, lecture, or offer technical instruc- 
tion in connection with institutions of 
higher learning or to pursue studies and 
research abroad at the postdoctoral level. 
The Conference Board will also screen 
applicants for teaching positions in 
American elementary and _ secondary 
schools abroad. 


For discharging its part of the responsi- 
bility, the Conference Board has estab- 
lished a Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons with offices at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. All inquiries concerning the 
exchange of professors, lecturers, special- 
ists, and research scholars at the postdoc- 
toral level, and inquiries concerning oppor- 
tunities for teaching in American primary 
and secondary schools abroad, including re- 
quests for application forms, should be ad- 
dressed to: 


The Executive Secretary 

Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons 

Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils 

2101 Constitution Avenue 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Inquiries relating to graduate-student ex- 
changes should be addressed to: 


Institute of International Education 
2 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 19, New York 


All inquiries relating to national primary- 
and secondary-school teaching should be 
addressed to: 


The Office of Education 
Fourth and Independence Avenues, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Inquiries relating to exchanges other than 
those concerned with the Fulbright Act 
should be addressed to: 


The Division of International Exchange 
of Persons 

Department of State 

Washington 25, D.C. 


University of Kentucky.—A department 
of rural sociology, under the chairmanship 
of Howard W. Beers, has been recently 
created. This work was formerly a section 
in the department of farm economics. 

The graduate work of the department of 
sociology in the college of arts and sciences 
and the department of rural sociology has 
been co-ordinated under the chairmanship 
of Irwin T. Sanders. The staff members of 
both departments will co-operate in advis- 
ing theses and in conducting seminars. 

The departments of anthropology, geog- 
raphy, and sociology are offering a co-oper- 
ative course entitled ‘Societies around the 
World,” focusing attention upon the Eski- 
mo, Navajo, Baganda, Chinese .peasant, 
cotton South, and the British Midlands. 
During February, Elmer Ekblaw, geogra- 
pher from Clark University, conducted a 
workshop on the Eskimo unit for the in- 
structional staff. Clyde Kluckhohn of Har- 
vard University conducted a workshop on 
the Navajo unit during April. 


National Institute of Psychodrama.—The 
Institutes of Beacon and New York City 
have organized seminars for the teaching 
and training of students, covering the fields 
of psychodrama, sociodrama, sociometry, 
group psychotherapy, and other action 
methods as they apply to education, child 
guidance, adolescent deviation, intercultur- 
al relations, family and marriage problems, 
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political and labor conflicts, and community 
and religious problems. 

The summer seminars began June 1 and 
will last until October 31. The training 
course is divided into special seminars, each 
lasting four weeks. 

The Second National Conference on Psy- 
chodrama, Sociodrama, Sociometry, and 
Group Psychotherapy, sponsored by the 
Moreno Clinic and the Psychodramatic 
Institute, will cover psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, and group psychothera- 
py. The theme of the conference is ‘“Train- 
ing in Human Relations”; the date, Sep- 
tember 4-6, 1948; the place, Beacon, New 
York; first day, “Psychodrama”; second 
day, “‘Sociodrama”’; third day, ‘‘Sociometry 
and Group Psychotherapy.” For further 
information write to Moreno Clinic, Beacon, 
New York. 


National Research Council—The Com- 
mittee on Human Reproduction of the Na- 
tional Research Council, acting for the Na- 
tional Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., 
announces that it will entertain applications 
for grants for research in the field of repro- 
duction. Applications to become effective 
October 1, 1948, will be received until Au- 
gust 1, 1948. 

In 1948-49 the committee will consider 
the support of biological, clinical, economic, 
medical, psychological, and sociological re- 
search dealing broadly with the field of hu- 
man reproduction in general and with re- 
spect to specific problems, including ma- 
ternal and fetal physiology, the factors con- 
trolling conception, the physiology of fer- 
tilization and conception, and sterility. For 
the year 1948-49 the committee will place 
specific emphasis upon investigations of the 
factors controlling conception, fertility, and 
sterility, but other fields of endeavor will be 
supported if projects of special significance 
are presented. 

Communications regarding grants should 
be addressed to Committee on Human Re- 
production, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


University of North Carolina.—Audrey 
I. Richards, anthropologist of the London 
School of Economics, will give two courses 
on anthropology in the second summer ses- 
sion, beginning July 22. Both courses will 
be for graduate students, and they are en- 
titled “Recent Developments in British 
Anthropology” and “Applied Anthropology 
in the British Colonies.” Students wishing 
to register for Dr. Richards’ courses should 
apply to the Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Dor- 
othy Swaine Thomas has been appointed 
professor of sociology at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. 


The Philosophy of Science Association.— 
The Philosophy of Science Association has 
been reorganized with Philipp Frank of Har- 
vard University as president and C. West 
Churchman of Wayne University, Detroit, 
as secretary-treasurer. The following are 
members of the governing committee: Gus- 
tav Bergmann, State University of Iowa; 
Thomas A. Cowan, Wayne University; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University; 
and Sebastian Littauer, Columbia Univer- 
sity; F. S. C. Northrop, Yale University. 
The official journal of the Association is the 
Philosophy of Science, of which Professor 
C. West Churchman is acting editor. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to the acting editor. 

Application for membership may be sent 
to the secretary-treasurer. Dues are $5.00 a 
year. The association encourages the estab- 
lishment of local groups in the philosophy of 
science. 


Roosevelt College-—S. Kirson Weinberg 
is offering a course on the sociology of per- 
sonal disorders in the 1948 summer term. 

Rural sociology will be the subject of a 
course for the first time at Roosevelt Col- 
lege. It will be taught in the post-summer 
session by Lois Gratz. Miss Gratz is serving 
as foreign student adviser at Roosevelt Col- 
lege on a part-time basis and is on the staff 
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of the American Council on Race Relations. 
Field trips will supplement class discussions 
and reading in the course. 

St. Clair Drake, now in England on a re- 
search project, will return to full-time teach- 
ing in the fall and will teach a course in so- 
cial anthropology in the post-summer term. 

A new course entitled ‘“‘An Introduction 
to Industrial Sociology” is to be taught in 
the fall term by Donald F. Roy. He is teach- 
ing a similar course at the University of Chi- 
cago and is engaged in intensive research in 
this developing field of sociology. 


Social Science Research Council.—Pendle- 
ton Herring was appointed president of the 
Social Science Research Council, effective 
June 15. Mr. Herring succeeded Donald 
Young, who has been named general direc- 
tor of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


The Southern Sociological Society.—The 
eleventh annual meeting was held in April 
at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Membership for 1947-48 was 
two hundred and ninety, largest in the So- 
ciety’s history. An excellent program, ar- 
ranged by President Coyle E. Moore of 
Florida State University, included the fol- 
lowing sections: “The Sociology of the 
South,” “Teaching of Sociology,” “Social 
Work and Public Welfare,” ‘Urban Prob- 
lems of the South,” “Research,” “Marriage 
and the Family,” and a section of contrib- 
uted papers by graduate students. As a spe- 
cial feature of the program two past presi- 
dents addressed the Society. Professor Wil- 
son Gee, University of Virginia, spoke on 
“The Changing Southern Scene,” while Pro- 
fessor T. Lynn Smith, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Agricultural Systems and 
the Standard of Living.” 

The officers of the Society for 1948-49 
are: Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, president; Raymond F. Bellamy, Flor- 
ida State University, first vice-president; 
Harry Best, University of Kentucky, sec- 
ond vice-president; Morton King, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, secretary-treasurer. 
H. C. Brearley, George Peabody College 


for Teachers, was elected representative to 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society; and members elect- 
ed to the Executive Committee were: 
Belle Boone Beard, Sweetbriar College; 
Allen D. Edwards, Winthrop College; 
Charles G. Gonmilion, Tuskegee Institute; 
Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege; Irwin T. Sanders, University of Ken- 
tucky; and Lorin A. Thompson, University 
of Virginia. The past presidents on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: Howard W. Beers, 
University of Kentucky; Katharine Jocher, 
University of North Carolina; Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University; Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State University; and T. Lynn 
Smith, Vanderbilt University. 


University of Southern California.—The 
University is offering its third summer work- 
shop in Intercultural Education June 21 to 
July 30. The program will provide (1) guid- 
ance and practice in planning active pro- 
grams for improving intergroup relations 
in schools and communities; (2) opportu- 
nities to develop needed materials; (3) con- 
tacts with community leaders in health, 
housing, education, police protection, rec- 
reation in minority groups, religious groups, 
and other organizations and agencies; and 
(4) contacts with consultants in sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, social work, and 
education. The staff includes Franklin 
Frazier, Sybil Richardson, and Jane Hood. 
Jack Stone, Ruth Tuck, Marie Hughes, 
Glen Lukens, and Beatrice Krone will serve 
as resource lecturers and consultants. Early 
application will make it possible for the 
staff to be of maximum service to the work- 
shop members. Address application to Mrs. 
Jane Hood, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Emory S. Bogardus is continuing his 
studies on social distance using experimen- 
tal and control groups. A revised edition of 
his Development of Social Thought was pub- 
lished in November, 1947, by Longmans, 
Green and Company. 

Harvey J. Locke is the current director 
of the sociological research laboratory. 
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Some of his projects are: “Predicting Ad- 
justment in Marriage through a Compari- 
son of a Divorced and a Happily Married 
Group,” “Predicting Adjustment of Di- 
vorced Persons in Subsequent Marriage” 
(in conjunction with William Hartman); 
“A Study of the Correlation between Ad- 
justment on the Job and Marital Adjust- 
ment”; and “A Study of a Delinquent and 
Nondelinquent Group with Reference to 
Family Relationships of Each.” 

Bessie A. McClenahan is writing a text 
on “Social and Regional Planning.” At pres- 
ent she is carrying on some special research 
on the nature of current prototypes of uni- 
versity students. 

Edward C. McDonagh is collaborating 
with Eugene S. Richards of Langston Uni- 
versity on a study of race relations in the 
United States. Articles on status level of 
American Mexicans and Japanese are to be 
published. 

Martin H. Neumeyer is gathering data 
for his text on “Juvenile Delinquency in 
Modern Society.” A second major project 
is a study of juvenile delinquency in rela- 
tion to broken and inadequate homes in 
which selected delinquents are to be com- 
pared. with a control group of nondelin- 
quents. 

Melvin J. Vincent, head of the depart- 
ment, is completing a study of “Recent 
Trends in Sociology as Revealed by Re- 
sponses of One Hundred Sociologists.” 
Another project of Dr. Vincent is a critical 
statement of “Labor Relations under Re- 
view: 1947.” He is continuing his investiga- 
tion of the labor attitudes of employers, 
employees, state officials, and church repre- 
sentatives. 

John Eric Nordskog is examining the de- 
velopment of peace and democratic move- 
ments. 

Erle F. Young is on leave this semester. 
He has been revising the Dictionary of So- 
cial Work. 


The Southwestern Sociological Society.— 
The officers elected at the business meeting 
held in Dallas last March are as follows: 
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president, Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas; 
vice-president, Harry E. Moore, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas; secretary-treasur- 
er, Ross Compton, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas; executive committee 
members, Kenneth Evans and R. H. Bol- 
yard; ex-officio executive committee mem- 
bers, Joseph Duflot, West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas, and Austin Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas; co-operating editor, J. L. Charlton. 


Stanford University.—A new department 
of sociology and anthropology is being estab- 
lished in September in the School of Social 
Sciences, the executive head being Felix 
M. Keesing. Sociology was formerly a sub- 
division of the department of economics in 
the School of Social Sciences, and instruc- 
tion in anthropology was under the School 
of Humanities. 

Sociologists who will be members of the 
new department’s faculty include Profes- 
sors Richard T. LaPiere and Charles N. 
Reynolds; Associate Professor Paul Wallin; 
and Assistant Professor Donald G. Reuter. 
Anthropologists in the department are Dr. 
Keesing and Professor Bernard J. Siegel. 


Syracuse University.—The pre-war prac- 
tice of holding meetings of sociologists of 
central New York State were resumed when 
sessions were held on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of May 8. The committee on local ar- 
rangements consisted of Robert E. L. Faris, 
Byron Fox, and William C. Lehmann. The 
program was in the hands of Nelson Foote of 
Cornell University. 

David B. Stout, assistant professor of 
anthropology, will travel this summer to 
Sweden, under auspices of the Viking Fund, 
to re-establish and increase active collabora- 
tion between Swedish and American anthro- 
pology through the exchange of students and 
researchers and the possible development of 
joint research programs. He will also attend 
the Third International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences to be 
held in Bruxelles in August. 
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Temple University—Negley K. Teeters 
will publish this year a survey of the pro- 
ceedings of the eleven International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congresses. This work 
will be partially financed by the Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission. 

Jacob Gruber has joined the department 
of sociology and is teaching courses in an- 
thropology. 

Claude C. Bowman has completed the 
second series of lectures in the graduate 
training program in neuropsychiatry which 
is conducted by the Veterans Administra- 
tion under the auspices of the medical 
schools in the Philadelphia area. The lec- 
tures began in October, 1946, with a series 
on “General Sociology Applied to Problems 
of Psychiatry.” The second series began in 
October, 1947, and dealt with the ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy of the Family.” 


Wayne University —The Wayne Univer- 
sity Sociological Society, under the faculty 
sponsorship of Norman D. Humphrey and 
Donald C. Marsh, recently held three week- 
ly panel discussions on “Occupational Op- 
portunities through Sociology.”’ The contri- 
bution of sociology to industrial relations 
and personnel management, social work and 
community planning, and publicity and 
community relations was explored by ex- 
perts in those fields. 

Frank Hartung has been appointed book- 
review editor of Philosophy of Science, the 
organ of the Philosophy of Science Associa- 
tion. 

Donald C. Marsh has been appointed to 
the advisory board of Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of Experimental Method, the journal of 
a national organization of scientists inter- 
ested in the furtherance of the scientific 
method. 


Maurice Price took part in the establish- 
ment of the Far Eastern Association at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Norman D. Humphrey has accepted a 
summer teaching appointment at Michigan 
State College. 

Harold Sheppard will teach at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, in the 
summer. 


University of Wisconsin.—William Sewell 
has returned to the campus after having 
served for a month as visiting professor of 
rural sociology at the University of Puerto 
Rico. While there he served as consultant to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, assist- 
ing in the establishment of a program of re- 
search in rural sociology. 

John Useem is now on Palau and Yap in 
the South Pacific making a study of native 
social organization. The study is part of the 
Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
Anthropology under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Research Council, using funds from 
the Navy Department and Viking Fund. 
Assisting him are Arthur Vidich, Francis 
Mahoney, Robert Ritzenthaler, and Harry 
Uyehara. 

George Hill has been appointed by the 
governor as chairman of the Wisconsin 
Commission of Displaced Persons. He will 
conduct a study of possible placement of 
such persons in Wisconsin. 

Doubleday and Company has just issued 
The Heathens by William Howells. This is a 
study of the forms of primitive religion and 
their social functions. 

David Baerreis has been appointed 
chairman of the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Survey. This is a survey being conducted 
by professional archeologists to integrate 
existing knowledge of the state’s prehistory 
and to co-ordinate future work in this field. 
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The Psychology of Ego-Involvements. By Muzar- 
ER SHERIF and HADLEY CANTRIL. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1947. Pp. viili+525. 
$6.c0. 


This book attempts to restate the field of 
self or personality in terms of what the authors 
call “‘ego” or “ego-involvement.” Their first 
thesis is that basic attitudes and actions of man 
are oriented toward the sense of self or ego. 
Second, this ego “is not innate” but is “a 
genetic formation.” Third, its development 
derives from the nature and scope of the indi- 
vidual’s contacts with his fellows. That is, “ego- 
involvements are situationally determined” and 
hence “‘by no means rigid and unchangeable.” 
In the fourth place, these contacts are qualified 
ty such factors as age, sex, status, and other 
differentials in the social-cultural system to 
which one is exposed. Fifth, the psychology of 
ego development and operation is “essentially” 
that of the “general psychology of attitudes.” 
In fact, for them, the ego is largely a particular 
focus and organization of attitudes. 

Upon these basic assumptions, implicitly or 
explicitly laid down in the Introduction, the 
authors go on to examine—in chapters ii-vi— 
the nature of attitudes and to review the litera- 
ture on this topic, both experimental and that 
from daily observation. Following this, three 
chapters take up the genesis, development, and 
changes in the ego from infancy through adoles- 
cence. Chapters x and xi review “ego-involve- 
ments and identifications” in a variety of group 
situations. There is one chapter devoted to the 
“breakdowns of the ego” and another to select- 
ed illustrations of their thesis from well-known 
literary works. The final chapter is a critical re- 
view of psychoanalysis from the authors’ par- 
ticular standpoint. Committed as they are to a 
strong defense of environmental determinism 
with respect to the self, they sharply oppose the 
instinctual and inner-operating drives and proc- 
esses posited by the psychoanalysts and at- 
tempt to show “why psychoanalytic formula- 
tions must be rejected.”” Without becoming an 
echt Freudian, one may enter a demurrer that 
so far not all the evidence is in the interplay of 
processes and drives that are biologically de- 
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rived and those which come from social-cultural 
learning. 

There is really nothing new or particularly 
startling in the standpoint or descriptive analy- 
sis in this volume. The authors have reviewed 
and restated in their own terms a great deal of, 
but by no means all, the pertinent literature in 
this field. 

To this reviewer the most serious omission of 
Sherif and Cantril—in common with the writ- 
ings of the Allports, the Murphys, and most 
other social psychologists whose training and 
background is that of the laboratory and the 
statistical measurement—is their failure to 
grasp and use the mechanisms of interpersonal 
interaction long ago explored by C. H. Cooley, 
John Dewey, and George H. Mead. These con- 
temporary writers, like most of their followers, 
are consciously or unconsciously still oriented to 
traditional individual psychology, not social 
psychology in its basic meaning. It is interesting 
to note that year after year the significant the- 
oretical formulations of George H. Mead, in 
particular, continue to be ignored or neglected 
by most workers in social psychology. True, the 
present authors take two minor quotations from 
Mead, but nowhere do they state, accept, re- 
ject, or analyze his profound analysis of the rise 
and function of the social self. Yet this is, in 
essence, the heart of their own concern. While 
one hardly expects every piece of research in the 
field of personality to pay attention to Mead’s 
views, surely a serious systematic treatise of 
this kind should do so. 

This negative comment is made more in 
sorrow than in indignation and is not meant to 
show that the authors have not produced a 
serviceable book. While there is considerable 
needless repetition, occasional explications of 
the obvious, and a certain overtone of preten- 
tiousness at times, it is nonetheless a valuable 


contribution. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


The Engrammes of Psychiatry. By J. M. Nret- 
SEN and GeorGcE N. THompson. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1947. Pp. ix+ 
509. $6.75. 
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Psychiatric Research. By Cect, DRINKER, JORDI 
Fotcu, et al. (“Harvard University Mono- 
graph in Medicine and Public Health,” No. 
9.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


The volume by Nielsen and Thompson ex- 
emplifies the classical medical approach to psy- 
chiatry; it is a synthesis of the data of psychia- 
try on the anatomy and physiology of behavior. 
The brain is considered the only “‘true basis for 
an understanding of mental disturbances’; 
“the neuronal engrammes” are the fundamental 
media for ‘“‘each and every cerebral function”’; 
and “all psychology is cerebral physiology”’ 
(p. ix). Though not opposed to other behavioral 
approaches, the authors regard their viewpoint 
as underlying the others and imply that since all 
personal disturbances are essentially organic 
then the other aberrant expressions are merely 
symptomatic of these profounder changes. Thus 
they infer a monistic etiology in a multidimen- 
sional entity, namely, the total personality. 

In emphasis, this work is taxonomic and 
structural—i.e., anatomical—rather than genet- 
ic and dynamic, in contrast, say, to Masser- 
man’s biodynamic orientation. But the position 
is well stated and well organized. The question- 
able causal inferences that emerge are inherent 
sequelae of a somewhat extreme perspective and 
not of careless exposition. The authors present 
their scheme in architectonic fashion: They be- 
gin with the units of behavior, e.g., conation, 
consciousness, instincts, etc.; they then describe 
the varied psychoneuroses, the habituations and 
addictions, the psychopathic personality, the 
functional and organic psychoses, the congenital 
mental disturbances, and wind up with some 
interesting chapters on psychosomatics, treat- 
ment, and the “technique of psychiatric exami- 
nations.” There is ample illustrative material 
to clarify the concepts. It is written primarily 
for medical students and the medical profession, 
but of interest to sociologists is the discusssion 
of the functional disorders. 

These specific disorders—e.g., the psycho- 
neuroses, schizophrenia, manic-depression, some 
types of psychopathy—are phases of general be- 
havior. The authors’ conception of behavior is 
expressed, in part, by their view of instincts: 
“While it is clear that the technique of court- 
ship is to be learned, the instinct to court need 
not be learned” (p. 33) and, “the instinct of 
self-preservation is better served by looking 
farther ahead than by impulsive behavior” 


(p. 37). This broad orientation pervades their 
analysis of the personal disorders. Though per- 
haps not apparent in the description of symp- 
toms and of social behavior, the conclusions 
clearly indicate that causatien is essentially bi- 
ological. Since evidence cannot always be 
mustered to sustain this conclusion, the impli- 
cation is that the disorders result from defective 
heredity, the constitution, or undiscovered 
biological changes. The focus of attention is 
endogenic, and the crucial distinction between 
the disordered and the normal person resides in 
“predisposition.” Hence, the psychoneurotic as 
a “constitutionally predisposed individual is in 
turn weakened and thwarted by the influence 
of the environment until the environment itself 
seems to be the sole factor at work producing 
the maladjustment” (p. 118). The schizophren- 
ic, the authors maintain, seems “genetically pre- 
determined” and “‘will develop schizophrenia no 
matter what the environmental incitant may be 
if he is predisposed” (p. 215). The psychopathies 
are discussed in a similar manner. This question 
of “predisposition” is significant in psychiatry, 
but at times it becomes very inclusive and some- 
what nebulous. The role of heredity in the func- 
tional disorders has been demonstrated to be 
slight and indefinite, with the probable excep- 
tion of the manic-depressive psychoses (e.g., 
Cameron, Henry). The role of the constitution, 
as body type, is still less definite. Assuming that 
among the schizophrenics the leptosomatic or 
asthenic body type constitutes 50 per cent of the 
cases, we might ask how the other half would be 
explained on the basis of physique? And what of 
the extreme ectomorphs who do not become 
schizophrenic? Except for possibly showing 
what direction a disorder may take, the phy- 
sique-temperament couplet seems still too tenu- 
ous to explain schizophrenia (e.g., Moore). Fur- 
ther, the influence of neural structure, metabolic 
differences, or glandular differences are still 
hazy and at best suggestive rather than defini- 
tive; and it is not clear whether these changes, 
when they occur, are causes, correlatives, or con- 
sequences of this particular disorder. In other 
words, to overlook the psychodynamics or to 
regard them on a secondary level is to distort 
these functioning aspects of the total personali- 
ty. Some schizophrenics may have a markedly 
inadequate endowment which is manifested in 
early life; other schizophrenics do not show 
these early difficulties. One inference is that, 
since the latter type behaves as the former dur- 
ing the breakdown, then the primary etiology 
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must be on the same dimension. This reviewer 
feels that conceivably the effects of biological 
causes and the effects of social psychological 
causes can be roughly similar. This is becoming 
increasingly clear in the growing field of psycho- 
somatics and may pertain also to some function- 
al psychoses. 

Despite this adamant refusal to acknowledge 
the causal character of the psychodynamics 
among some disordered types, the authors do 
take cognizance of their significance in their 
descriptions of treatment and prophylaxis, 
which are both sound and illuminating. 

This volume, a high point in classificatory 
medical psychiatry, illustrates its merits and 
limitations. Its merits abound in the discoveries 
which relate organic pathology to personality 
aberrations when organic pathology exists. Its 
limitations inhere in the die-hard pursuit of an 
endogenic constitutional determinism or even 
fatalism which slights the heredity-versus-en- 
vironment fallacy and which minimizes the 
function of meaningful behavior. This reviewer 
is convinced that some psychiatrists overlook 
the effects of the dynamic process of socializa- 
tion upon personal disorders because their gaze 
is so completely riveted upon the physioana- 
tomical organism. Consequently, the effects 
upon personality of the emotional strains caused 
by complex and sometimes contradictory cul- 
tural forms are too conveniently ascribed to 
innate or biological deficiencies. 

The monograph by Drinker consists of six 
essays in psychiatry and allied fields which were 
presented at the dedication of the Laboratory 
for Biochemical Research for Psychiatric Prob- 
lems at McLean Hospital. The implicit con- 
tinuity in these discrete articles is the realiza- 
tion that no single viewpoint can provide the 
answers to the multiple problems in psychiatry: 
“We must take a pluralistic view toward etiolo- 
gy and realize that many factors combine to 
bring about the concatenation of events which 
precipitates a clinical syndrome’”’ (p. 63). More- 
over, progress in psychiatric research sometimes 
may be dependent upon co-ordinated inquiry in 
the several basic sciences. Encouraging signs are 
expressed not so much by the previous findings 
as by the attitudes to present and future re- 
search: ignorance in certain areas is admitted, 
e.g., “We do not know enough about heredity 
and pathology in the neuroses” (p. 57); hy- 
potheses invalidated by empirical evidence are 
boldy discarded, e.g., the causal theory of focal 
infections; claims for certain forms of therapy 


are tempered, e.g., prefrontal lobotomy. Addi- 
tional knowledge is urged for such therapeutic 
media as electro-shock in order to ascertain 
more precisely the biological and psychological 
processes involved and thereby make the appli- 
cations more effective. Although this volume 
has only an incidental bearing upon the social 
aspects of psychiatry, it does point out the sig- 
nificance of communication as a behavioral 
criterion for diagnostic signs, in ‘Protocol for a 
Review of Psychiatry,” by Herbert Gasser. The 
strides in biological psychiatry are surely to 
be commended and devoutly to be wished, but 
one feels that concomitant advances in the so- 
cial phases of psychiatry are particularly essen- 
tial for a well-rounded understanding of the 
functional disorders. 

S. Krrson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


The Wallaces of Iowa. By Russet Lorn. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. xiii+ 
615. $5.00. 


This book is difficult to review because its 
title represents only one of the stories it tells. 
The average reader will be so absorbed by the 
story of its last few chapters that he will almost 
have forgotten the things which held his atten- 
tion in the first. Furthermore, the book is not 
written by a trained social scientist and is not 
therefore written with an analytical style, even 
though it is authoritatively and splendidly writ- 
ten. 

In the first four chapters one reads the fron- 
tier history of American agriculture from 1820- 
1920. He finishes by reading the story of Henry 
A. Wallace, scientist, editor, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Vice-President, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and at the moment probably the most 
controversial personality in American public 
life. If one were to attempt to discover a thesis 
common to all the stories contained in the book, 
he might find it in what the author calls the 
“genetic continuity” of the Wallace family. All 
three of them were farmers, editors, and agri- 
cultural leaders. 

Each one of the Wallaces lived and worked 
in a pronounced epoch of American agriculture 
—“Uncle Henry” during the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Populist period; Henry C., or “Harry,” 
during the epoch of the fight for equality for 
agriculture; and Henry A. during the era of the 
New Deal or parity for agriculture. These epi- 
sodes are but high tides in what may be called 
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the Farmers’ Movement” in the United States, 
in two of which one of the Wallaces played a 
dominant role. Uncle Henry was not a Populist. 

Russell Lord has written a good account of 
the fight for equality for agriculture during the 
1920’s. He has probably written a quite authori- 
tative account of the agricultural New Deal. 
Concerning these two accounts a reviewer can 
pass some critical judgment. His account of the 
fight for the equality of agriculture is good but 
neither so complete nor so analytical as some 
others that are readily available His account of 
the New Deal in agriculture, however, is a real 
contribution in firsthand knowledge and inter- 
pretation. 

Historically, and in terms of social analysis, 
the author’s description and analysis of the 
struggle between the “young urban liberals” 
and ‘“‘men of more specialized leaders’ views’’ is 
a contribution from one who was, so to speak, an 
inside observer of this struggle. The conflict and 
synthesis of the views of these two groups re- 
flected themselves in the establishment of crop 
controls, the purchase of submarginal lands, the 
establishment of a soil-conservation service, the 
subsistence homestead division, and the resettle- 
* ment administration. The synthesis was most 
pronounced in those programs which dealt with 
long-time land-use planning, and the conflict 
was sharpest when they dealt with farm people. 
The author remarks, ‘It surpasses understand- 
ing how completely insensitive most land-grant 
college graduates were to the widespread spec- 
tacle of grinding rural poverty and the degrada- 
tion of rural labor.’’ Henry Wallace was a bridge 
between these two groups. He was a technically 
trained agriculturist, but to him “grinding rural 
poverty” was utterly inexcusable in a period of 
pronounced agricultural abundance. He wanted 
to do something about it, but he never ceased 
to be bothered by the conflict between these 
two groups. The author says that “‘he listened 
to all the arguments and then took his stand, 
often abruptly, one way or the other.”’ 

Mr. Lord is a competent agriculturist in his 
own right. He has also been an observer of pub- 
lic events for approximately three decades. He 
was, for a period, very close to Henry Wallace 
and the New Deal in agriculture. It may be that 
he was unconsciously selective in the materials 
which he chose to present in this book. To some 
he may appear to be definitely prejudiced in be- 
half of Henry A. Wallace as a person. The re- 
viewer’s judgment, knowing both Russell Lord 


and Henry A. Wallace, is that his interpretation 
and exposition is both penetrating and valid, 
not to say very much needed. 


C. TAYLOR 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Multiple Factor Analysis: A Development and 

Expansion of “The Vectors of Mind.” By 

L. L. THurstone, Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 554. $7.50. 

“The purpose of this volume is to make 
available the results of work that has been done 
during the past decade in the Psychometric 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago.’’ It 
should be added that the results treated are ad- 
vances in methods; applications are not dis- 
cussed, 

For most psychologists factor analysis origi- 
nates in an interpretation of correlation along 
the lines of Weldon’s analysis, i.e., in the idea 
that correlation between measures results from 
more or less overlap of elements contributing to 
the measures. Sets of correlations are analyzed 
in the Lope of revealing common elements that 
may be more real, i.e., more important and sig- 
nificant than the initial variables, and with the 
eventual purpose of devising ways of measuring 
these significant factors more directly. The 
specific factors peculiar to the several initial 
variables may in some cases be important on 
their own account, as when one analyzes a set 
of scholastic examinations, but commonly the 
specifics may be quite trivial, mere quirks in the 
construction of the stunts devised to make up 
intelligence tests, etc. 

The search for significant factors may consist 
of a direct analysis of the set of correlations in 
question, as in Tryon’s cluster analysis or 
Holzinger’s bi-factor method; or it may be con- 
ducted in two stages: the first an analysis to 
determine the number of common factors re- 
quired to account for the correlations, and the 
weights specifying the relationship between the 
variables and an arbitrary set of such factors; 
and a final stage effecting a transformation from 
the arbitrary factors into a set meaningful psy- 
chologically. In Thurstone’s system this stage 
involves a search for “simple structure,” an ar- 
rangement by which no test includes all the 
factors and no factor is represented in all the 
tests. This leads to easier interpretation of the 
factors. 
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In marked contrast and often in active op- 
position to this heuristic approach is one which 
uses the language of factors but treats them not 
merely as hypothetical at the start but as fic- 
tions throughout, as a mere means of summa- 
rizing functional relations among the initial 
variables, these being accepted as satisfactory 
measures in themselves, not really composite, 
and either constituting a complete system or 
adequately representing such a system. “‘Specif- 
ics’ are not recognized, the mathematical tech- 
niques are more precise, and the results are more 
amenable to evaluation for statistical signifi- 
cance. For adherents of this view the psycholo- 
gists’ methods are antiquated, unscientific, 
while the psychologists find the results of the 
rival school meaningless. And so the battle 
rages. 

Professor Thurstone’s preface offers a de- 
fense of the heuristic method against such criti- 
cisms as those by Professor Hotelling, in his re- 
view of the Holzinger and Harman treatise 
(“Rotations in Psychology and the Statistical 
Revolution,” Science, XCV [May 15, 1942], 
No. 2472, 504-7), and a major aspect of the re- 
vision is the fuller treatment of the general 
theory underlying the search for factors. The 
volume contains much fresh material, and the 
old has been largely rearranged. After the 
mathematical introduction it comprises mainly 
three series of chapters, graded in difficulty, 
presented in a sort of spiral omnibus order, and 
treating (1) theory: scientific method and factor 
theory, the use of geometrical concepts, factor 
patterns, simple structure; (2) the techniques 
for factoring a correlation matrix: the diagonal 
method, the grouping method, the centroid 
method and some variants, the case of unit 
rank, methods of estimating communalities, and 
finally the principal axes; (3) methods of rota- 
tion (i.e., transformation) of factors: in two 
dimensions, the familiar spherical model, the 
new method of extended vectors, oblique struc- 
ture, alternative methods of rotation, second- 
order factors—the factors that can be analyzed 
out of correlated primary factors. 

Two important additional chapters deal with 
factorial invariance, the first concerned with 
changes in the teams of tests analyzed, the 
other, following Thomson, with selection of 
persons. In both cases it is shown that factors 
well maintain their qualitative identity, though 
in the latter weights vary considerably. 

Like its predecessor, the book closes with a 


short chapter on the estimation of factors for 
individuals. 

In his chapter on the principal axes Professor 
Thurstone gives full recognition to the methods 
of the rival school of thought mentioned above 
as being legitimate for certain purposes. It is 
to be hoped that his full and clear exposition 
may serve to forestall further useless criticism of 
the heuristic approach, which is appropriate to 
most of the applications of factor methods in 
psychology and certainly to a considerable ex- 
tent in sociology. As an up-to-date treatise on 
the system now in most common use, this book 
is essential reading for all serious students of 
factor analysis. 

CHESTER E. KELLOGG 
McGill University 


The Police and Minority Groups: A Manual Pre- 
pared for Use in the Chicago Park District 
Police Training School. By Joseru D. Lon- 
MAN and the supervisory officers of the Divi- 
sion of Police directed by RoGER F. SHANA- 
HAN. Chicago: Chicago Park District, 1947. 
Pp. xiii+133. $2.00. 


Sociologists have made significant contribu- 
tions to the administration of prisons and pa- 
role, but this is one of the first examples of prac- 
tical sociological assistance to police work. The 
Chicago Park District decided to include in- 
struction on racial problems in the curriculum 
of its police-training school and went for help 
to Dr. Louis Wirth at the University of Chicago. 
Joseph D. Lohman, lecturer in sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and associate director for 
race relations in Julius Rosenwald Foundation, 
was given the opportunity to conduct a course 
for three separate groups of supervisory officers 
in the Park District’s big Division of Police (six 
hundred and thirty-nine policemen). 

The topics discussed in the six conferences 
are given, together with points of special em- 
phasis. (1) World-wide and neighborhood as- 
pects of human relations: With industrial 
changes and the development of transportation 
and communication national and social groups 
live together in our own neighborhoods. (2) 
Background and condition of racial, nationality, 
and religious tension: Thirteen excellent Chi- 
cago base maps show rates by community areas 
for foreign born, native white, Negro, density of 
population, median contract or rental, dwelling 
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units built in 1899 or before, dwelling units need- 
ing major repairs, median grade completed in 
school, juvenile delinquency, and rates by cen- 
sus tracts for races and nationalities, insanity, 
infant mortality; radials indicate direction of 
nationality and racial migrations. (3) The facts 
about race: No kind of criminal behavior can be 
associated with any of the physical traits used 
in classifying races. (4) The social situations in 
which tensions arise: discrimination in employ- 
ment, substandard housing, and residential 
segregation; tensions in recreation. (5) The role 
of the police officer in dealing with tensions: ap- 
propriate police actions for successive stages in 
the formation of the mob. (6) The law and ad- 
ministrative controls as they affect human rela- 
tions: measures that may be employed in mini- 
mizing the possibility of physical outbreaks. 

George D. Eastman, the young and progres- 
sive chief of police in Seattle, learned about these 
conferences while on a visit to Chicago, talked 
with Dr. Wirth, and, on his return, asked the re- 
viewer to arrange a similar series for fourteen 
key supervisory officers of the Seattle Police 
Department. Through the courtesy of George T. 
Donoghue, General Superintendent, Chicago 
Park District, a manuscript copy of Lohman’s 
book was made available. Selected maps from 
Calvin F. Schmid’s Social Trends in Seattle were 
used in place of the Chicago maps. 

For those who will also want to adapt this 
manual to local conditions, a few points from 
our experience may be helpful. The small rise 
of the deviant racial and national groups in 
Seattle makes the problem less urgent than in 
Chicago. The distinctive role played by cultural 
factors is the point that should be emphasized in 
conference 3. Police officers are quick to recog- 
nize the fundamental importance of job dis- 
crimination and substandard housing. The offi- 
cers made many good comments in a discussion 
of the control of crowds in conference 5. Two 
films used in this connection aroused negative 
reactions—‘Fury,” a lynching sequence, be- 
cause the methods used by the southern police 
were so stupid, and “Black Legion” because it 
is not very well done. 

This manual will be helpful to anyone who 
wants to encourage the police in a more impar- 
tial, professional attitude toward minorities. 
Lohman has pioneered in a field where other 
sociologists might well follow. 


NorMAN S. HAYNER 


University of Washington 


How To Interpret Social Welfare: A Study 
Course in Public Relations. By HELEN Copy 
BAKER and Mary Swain Rovutzann. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 
141. $2.50. 

The authors, both experienced in social work 
public relations, claim that this book is ‘‘a basic 
study course in public relations.” Doubtless it 
will be accepted by the field of social welfare as a 
textbook. If so, social workers either are not 
aware of their public relations problems or are 
not willing to face them realistically. 

That the authors are not aware of basic pub- 
lic relations problems is revealed by the ques- 
tions which are not addressed. Some answers to 
basic questions should be expected: What are 
the functions and aims of public relations in so- 
cial welfare? What is the relationship between 
the unmet needs of the community and the 
services offered? What principles and strategies 
are to be used in public relations? Does the 
Board represent the community or does it repre- 
sent special interest groups, and is it self-per- 
petuating? What of public relations problems in 
relation to staff? If the staff is to be the instru- 
ment of interpretation, what about matters of 
hours, salaries, working conditions, and staff 
participation in policy formulation? With public 
agencies assuming increased responsibility for 
welfare, how are private agencies to justify 
their existence? What is the status of social 
workers in our society? 

The emphasis of the book is on implementa- 
tion. The Introduction stresses that “practical 
things” rather than the philosophy of interpre- 
tation is the main content of the book. It is a 
common fault of the literature on public rela- 
tions, The assumption of this approach is that, 
if the practitioner manipulates his techniques 
with the required skill, the results will be auto- 
matic. Once it was thought that social workers 
needed only to have the tools in order to per- 
form adequately. Professional training was 
either not available or not needed. It takes more 
than tools—the spoken word, the written word, 
or pictures—to do the job of public relations. 

But, if the main content of the book is on 
practical things, i.e., the tactics of interpreta- 
tion, is it not assumed that the agency is ready 
to be interpreted to its publics? What of the 
strategy for preparing the agency for interpre- 
tation? Tactics without strategy become rela- 
tively meaningless. The failure to consider 
strategy leads the authors to assume as a basic 
concept of public relations that the agency is 
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fixed, immutable, and static. Hence the problem 
of public relations, accordingly, is to mold the 
various publics into compliance and acceptance 
of the fixed operations of the agency. 

The sole contribution to a basic course in 
public relations is the first chapter: “The Social 
Agency and Its Publics.” There is presented, by 
a series of concentric circles, an analysis of 
publics in terms of their proximity to the agen- 
cy. Starting with the agency, it shows (1) the 
agency family, (2) volunteers, (3) clients (an 
unhappy word for sound public relations), 
(4) co-operators, (5) supporters, (6) key per- 
sons, (7) special publics, and (8) general publics. 
It is illustrated by a chart which bears a striking 
resemblance to the one in an article titled ““Win- 
ning the Good Will of the Hospital’s Nine 
Publics,” by Carl I. Flath in the July, 1946, 
issue of the Modern Hospital. 

As a minimum in our thinking of publics, we 
should begin to discard the use of the singular 
and use “general publics.”’ No indication of the 
essential two-way nature of communication be- 
tween the various publics and the agency is 
presented. At no place in the book is there evi- 
dence that the agency might modify the policies 
in terms of its publics. 

As social scientists we need to know a great 
deal more about the subject of publics. Those of 
us interested in communication—especially 
public opinion and public relations—need con- 
ceptualized approaches to publics. Uneasiness 
about the paucity of thinking and literature on 
this basic subject is beginning to be apparent 
among the public opinion pollers and the public 
relations fraternity. We have been too preoccu- 
pied with methods and tactics to think of the 
publics of an institution and to analyze them. 


Davin M. Cox 
Northwestern University 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down. By MAry 
Wuite Ovincton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. x +307. $3.00. 


Man-made things inevitably change. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that what were once 
considered as impenetrable walls to keep Ne- 
groes apart are rumbling. This appears to be 
the point of view of Mary White Ovington’s 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down. 

The book is an autobiography portraying 
Miss Ovington’s life in the movement to inte- 
grate the Negro into American democratic so- 


ciety. It is an interesting personal account of 
her role in the N.A.A.C.P. However, it is more 
than a personal history of the genesis and 
growth of a social movement; since to alter any 
long-standing social usage or institution—cate- 
gorical racial segregation and discriminatory 
practices may well be so regarded—requires a 
powerfully organized collective effort. In and 
through such an organized endeavor leaders are 
born and the author of this book is one such 
person. In it she tells how her personality 
has been affected by her active role in the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

In any social movement there are persons 
who are either sympathetically allied with, or 
opposed to, it. What is interesting about this 
book is the fact that there is an impressive list 
of names of people who are brought together in 
the struggle to achieve or to strive toward a 
common end. Consequently, the book is itself 
a panorama of the minority leaders and their 
activities. 

The Walls Came Tumbling Down is a human 
document of value to students of mass move- 
ment, social institutions, and personality. It 
provides a wide range of concrete materials for . 
the better understanding of these social phe- 
nomena. 

JitsuicH1 MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Philoso- 
phy. By HucH MItier. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. Pp. x +615. $5.00. 


This book does not fall squarely within the 
sociologist’s primary field of interest, being in 
effect, and probably in intention, a textbook for 
the typical upper-division college course in the 
history of philosophy. It is nevertheless an ex- 
cellent book, to which sociologists and moder- 
ately advanced students of sociology may profit- 
ably devote some time. For one thing, it is well 
known that the history of philosophy bears a 
close relation to the history of social thought 
and social science; in fact, the development of 
those most general theories about the nature 
and working of things which the term “philos- 
ophy” commonly designates has been ever since 
its beginnings a kind of general tide in which the 
purposes and methods of all the more specialized 
sciences have moved and changed. Moreover, 
Professor Miller has put into his book something 
not invariably found in textbooks on the history 
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of philosophy, namely, a consistent and stimu- 
lating attitude of critical evaluation toward all 
the philosophical doctrines and speculations 
which he covers. What he has produced, accord- 
ingly, is an extremely interesting essay on some 
basic contemporary problems of scientific meth- 
od, ethics, and politics. 

Probably not every intelligent reader will 
find himself in very close agreement with Mill- 
er’s critical standpoint, which follows, on the 
whole, the nominalist-empiricist tradition rath- 
er than that of classic “realism” and rationalism 
but attempts, like many modern systems of 
philosophy, to resolve the nominalist-realist or 
empiricist-rationalist dilemma. Still less will his 
conclusions concerning a philosophical position 
and doctrine tenable for the present and the fu- 
ture find general acceptance. Still, all in all, 
there is in this compact volume a remarkably 
stimulating and lucid definition of one central 
problem and several related problems which 
tend to arise in the course of our attempts to 
bring under a single consistent point of view the 
methods of modern science, on the one hand, 
and the assumptions commonly held by men of 
the Western world concerning certain matters 
of social ethics and the role of logic and reason, 
on the other. 

The book is well written, attractively printed 
and bound, though I noted a few minor typo- 
graphical errata, and contains lists of selected 
readings at the close of the chapters and an in- 
dex which seems to be adequate. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Development of Social Thought. By Emory 

S. Bocarpus. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1947. Pp. x+574. $4.00. 

This is the second edition of the well-known 
student text. Minor errors of the first edition 
have been corrected, and there have been addi- 
tions to the bibliographic references at the close 
of the chapters. The only major change is the 
addition of a chapter on “‘Park and Social Proc- 
esses.”” This new chapter is the subject of re- 
view. 

The scope of the chapter proves too small to 
encompass Park’s stature. The attempt to de- 
tail his work results in a listing which appears 
like an outline of modern sociology. Briefly 
mentioned are a frame of reference for studying 
human life; the processes of interaction; news, 
communication, and urban life; ecology; race 


relations; marginality; a theory of personality; 
a theory of sociology; social control; and Park’s 
social research. These are presented in a neces- 
sarily hasty and sketchy fashion but are well 
supplemented by a list of publications by and 
about Park. 

Despite its cluttered brevity the chapter 
manages to catch something of Park’s endless 
quest for ways of dealing “with people where 
they are and with what they are doing and 
thinking and feeling.’”’ Park began his studies, 
Bogardus states, “with human experiences,” 
and “he struggled to develop an adequate sys- 
tem of sociological concepts, but never suc- 
ceeded in satisfying himself.’’ The consequences 
of this struggle, in the form of Park’s contribu- 
tions and of the researches he inspired, are a 
fundamental part of our scientific heritage. 
Bogardus has done well to make this more 
readily available to students. 

HARVEY L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture: Seventh 
Symposium. Edited by LyMAN Bryson, 
Louts FINKELSTEIN, R. M. MacIver. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xx+703. 
$6.50. 

This symposium encompasses sixty-two con- 
tributions and excerpts of discussion at the 
Chicago meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, in 1946. The con- 
tributors form an impressive array of scholars 
most of whom are familiar even to the general 
public. The provinces from which the papers 
were gathered range from sociology, anthropolo- 
gy, psychology, psychoanalysis, political sci- 
ence, history, and law to economics, philosophy, 
literature, fine arts, education, engineering, 
physics, astronomy, and biology. It is impos- 
sible to summarize in this limited space a publi- 
cation of so many and diverse components. A 
few papers appear to come near improvisations, 
some are confined to pleas for renewed efforts 
for intergroup understanding, but the larger 
part of the essays is significant and represents 
genuine contributions to the theme of the con- 
ference. A few samples follow. 

Talcott Parsons undertakes, in a substantial 
paper on aggression in Western society, to cor- 
relate psychoanalytical experience with socio- 
logical perspective. The essay is remarkable for 
its discriminating analysis of frustration on 
successive levels of social behavior. The most 
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universal and most elementary experience of 
frustration is traced to the early adolescence of 
boys, a period in which they begin to overcome 
their maternal identification and the maternal 
ideal of goodness. This weaning process and the 
final repression of infantile irresponsibility pro- 
vide the emotional background for the aggres- 
siveness with which the maturing man enters 
his career. The new competitive situation 
strengthens and redirects into occupational 
channels early acquired tendencies of aggres- 
siveness without providing them with a direct 
outlet. Social change and the expectation of it 
tend to add anxiety induced by insecurity and 
the wish for a direct and permissible outlet for 
unexpressed feelings of hostility. Strata which 
are least adapted to change tend, therefore, to 
displace their apprehension and hostility on 
progressive groups which are most adapted to 
change. Thus the genesis of the scapegoat may 
be traced to several levels of social experience. 

Somewhat related is the subject of Franz 
Alexander’s comments on “Mental Hygiene in 
the Atomic Age.” Alexander points to the need- 
ed outlets for creative expression to balance our 
excessive emphasis on economic competition. 
Students of this general subject will find Ruth 
Stran’s paper “Education against Aggression” 
a useful review of recent studies on aggressive 
behavior in groups of children. Robert J. 
Havighurst reports in “The Influence of Recent 
Social Changes on the Desire for Social Mobility 
in the United States’’ on a study of changing at- 
titudes toward power and social status. The de- 
pression of 1929 seemed to be marked decisively 
by the hope of raising one’s social status; in- 
stead, static goals and leisure pursuits gained 
ground. World War II and the prevailing chan- 
nels of promotion in the armed forces had a 
similar effect. The postwar period has substi- 
tuted group mobility for the earlier individual 
ascendancy as the prevalent approach toward 
social and economic gains. Clyde and Florence 
Kluckhohn’s descriptive typology of class mores 
is an attempt to take stock of the present strata 
of American society. 

Louis Wirth discusses the role of ideas in the 
wielding of power in a period of monopolistic 
propaganda organization. Hans Morgenthau at- 
tributes the failure of contemporary man to 
understand power as a factor in public affairs 
to a legacy of the nineteenth century embodied 
in the principles of perfectionism, scientism (the 
belief that science can resolve all conflicts be- 
tween groups), the division of ethics into a po- 
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litical and a nonpolitical code, and fascism. 
Leon L. Matthiasattempts to lay open the world 
political potentialities of the Orthodox church 
and its renaissance in Russia today. Karl W. 
Deutsch offers a comprehensive discussion of 
contemporary questions of disarmament, inter- 
national co-operation, and the control of atomic 
energy. Alfred Burt traces nationalism from its 
French origin to its twentieth-century revival. 
The organization of the book and its table of 
contents understandably suffer from the great 
diversity of the subjects treated. Yet with all 
its weaker portions the publication is a signifi- 
cant one which sociologists and students of con- 
temporary affairs will want to place on their 
shelves. 
ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Physical Science and Human Values: A Sym- 
posium. With a foreword by E. P. WIGNER. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Pp. v+181. $3.00. 

This book is a report of the nuclear science 
session of the Princeton Bicentennial Confer- 
ence held at Princeton in the fall of 1946. The 
first day of these sessions was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the ways in which government and 
educational institutions could further the 
growth of science, the third day to the influence 
of science upon society, and the second day to 
technical papers, not included in this publica- 
tion. The appearance of this volume is in itself 
significant, indicating as it does the importance 
which physical scientists assign to the interre- 
lations of science and society. Papers presented 
cover not only interests traditionally assigned 
to these scientists but also fields which have 
previously been excluded from their scope. For 
example, in addition to papers on the efficient 
organization of large research groups and on 
scientific curriculums in educational institu- 
tions, one finds papers treating of the relation- 
ship of research to its social framework and of 
scientists to the milieu in which they work. 

Sociologists will probably be chiefly inter- 
ested in the contributions of F. S. C. Northrop 
on “The Physical Sciences: Philosophy and 
Human Values,” and P. W. Bridgman on “New 
Vistas for Intelligence.” Both these papers deal 
with the relationships between human values 
and scientific method. 

ETHEL SHANAS 


Chicago 
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Arsenals of a Democratic Culture: A Social His- 
tory of the American Public Library M ovement 
in New England and the Middle States from 
1850 to 1900. By Stpney Ditzion. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947. Pp. 
x+ 263. $5.00. 

Although the free public library was not a 
purely American product, it is not surprising 
that libraries for the common people were a 
more important element of culture and devel- 
oped with less opposition from the taxpayers in 
this country than in England. Foreign visitors 
to the United States in the early part of the 
nineteenth century comment upon the wide- 
spread literacy and the interest in reading at 
least certain kinds of literature characterizing 
the American public. Dickens was amazed at a 
subscription library supported by factory girls. 
He does not tell us, however, what was read. 

In tracing the growth of the free public li- 
brary, Mr. Ditzion limits himself, as the title 
testifies, to-that section of the country in which 
the tax-supported municipal library developed 
earliest and to a period in history in which it 
came increasingly to take the place of the earlier 
semipublic types. Libraries were not originally 
promoted in the interests of children—the first 
children’s room did not come till 1890—but for 
the benefit of adults. The recognized need for 
informed voters in a democracy along with a 
deeply rooted faith in the value and possibility 
of self-improvement favored this development. 
The Puritan-derived principle of stewardship 
of wealth combined with intermunicipal rival- 
ry in an expanding society to speed the move- 
ment. 

But not all promoters of libraries acted in a 
fully democratic spirit. Thus in Boston the 
aristocratic proprietors of the Athenaeum re- 
fused to merge their collection with those which 
were to be turned over to the general public. 
Philanthropists sometimes gave money to li- 
braries not to promote general enlightenment 
but to create more efficient workers by giving 
access to technical literature, to spread con- 
servative and stabilizing ideas among the 
masses, or, by keeping them off the streets and 
away from “the low amusements of the poor,” 
to discourage delinquency and crime. We may 
add that the libraries were notably unsuccessful 
in this latter attempt. The Astor library, be- 
queathed to New York City by John Jacob 
Astor in 1838, provided a library ostensibly ac- 
cessible to the public but which reached a very 


limited clientele since it was open only in the 
daytime from nine to four. Andrew Carnegie, the 
greatest library-giver of them all, had no more 
enlightened ideas upon mass education than the 
rest, but he did make his gifts in such a way as 
to encourage a communal sharing of responsi- 
bility in the institution. Yet his undemocratic 
treatment of his own workers laid him open, in 
spite of his beneficence, to much censure. 

It is in presentation of these facts that this 
account of the growth of public libraries is valu- 
able, not merely because it throws light upon a 
specific institution but also because it gives 
some insight into the difficulties in building up 
democratic institutions in general. 

It is perhaps too much to ask that Ditzion 
also give us some idea of the content of the lit- 
erature which the public absorbed through this 
medium. There is little in this book about what 
was read. Yet, with the present great interest in 
adult education, we cannot help wanting to 
know more of reading tastes, past and present; 
of what constituted the ‘“‘wholesome” and of 
what was the “cheap” literature the libraries 
campaigned against; and of what progress, if 
any, has been made in raising the taste of the 
public. Now more than ever, when democratic 
culture is in difficulties, we should like to know 
to what degree the libraries actually are the 
“arsenals” that they were conceived to be. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


The Study of International Relations in American 
Colleges and Universities. By GRAYSON KIRK. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1947. Pp. x +113. $2.00. 


If sociologists make contributions to world 
understanding, security, and relationships, they 
may work alone in violation of the very principle 
of co-operation they advocate for world rela- 
tions or try to fit in with such movements as the 
recent, heavily sponsored one for the study of 
“intergovernmental” relations systematically 
treated in this book. Its brief pages represent 
Grayson Kirk’s own apologia, discussion, and 
positive suggestions for international-relations 
courses and research and for their organization 
in colleges and universities. But it was written 
after conferences on the teaching and study of 
international relations at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, and Berkeley, 
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attended in all by over one hundred and fiftéen 
different persons representing over sixty institu- 
tions of higher learning from twenty-seven 
states (omitting chiefly a horizontal southern- 
most block and a western vertical one). 

Of the three topics deemed essential to the 
study of “intergovernmental relations and all 
things which affect them” (p. 9)—international 
politics, international law, international organi- 
zation—the first, as given in introductory 
courses, usually includes the state system; ma- 
jor states’ power, position, and policies; recent 
intergovernmental relations; and “the building 
of a more stable world order.” Deliberate and 
reasoned recourse is had to political-geographic, 
demographic, technological, economic, and so- 
cial-psychological factors. In spite of this, it 
would be too much to expect the author’s pro- 
grams to implement his aim, namely, “‘to equip 
the student with a broad cultural foundation 
which will enable him, as an educated person, 
to exercise intelligently his responsibility as a 
citizen of a great democracy” (pp. 22-23). 
Though the student of sociology and culture 
would revise even that aim, and make further 
distinctions and contributions, he can work 
with persons with that aim and outlook—but 
there is no time to waste. 

MAURICE T. PRICE 
Wayne University 


Race and Nationality: As Factors in American 
Life. By Henry Pratt FarIrRcHItp. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1947. Pp. vii+216. 
$3.00. 

This is a deceptive volume. It commences in- 
nocuously in the vein of a popularization of the 
physical and social anthropological theories of 
race and ethnic groups. The first warning sign is 
the insistence that race-nationality antipathies 
are basically reactions to the different. Then, 
from a series of cautions against the illogical ex- 
tremes to which antiracists are wont to go, the 
volume proceeds to justify, in the name of sci- 
entific evidence, a policy of laissez faire and 
subordination of immediate justice to mainte- 
nance of national solidarity. 

Some of the principal theses developed are as 
follows: The nation is the indispensable large 
social group, and no international program for 
peace or internal program for amelioration of 
minority conditions which weakens the nation 
is desirable or can succeed. Immigration weak- 


ens the nation through creating diversity and 
should be severely restricted. Racial and “na- 
tionalital” tensions will generally be intensified 
by laws against discrimination. In the absence 
of adequate evidence it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that racial differences exist, although they 
cannot be designated as inferior or superior, and 
that racial interbreeding should be discouraged 
for the present. Most of what passes for race 
prejudice is misnamed because (a) it is based on 
nationality rather than on racial characteristics 
and (6) it is the product of experience with mem- 
bers of the nationality and not a judgment in 
advance of experience. 

Dr. Fairchild’s insistence that the nation is a 
powerful reality which cannot be overlooked in 
international planning will be accepted by most 
sociologists. But his glorification of the nation 
as “built to express and conform to the will of 
the people” and his assurance that “the will to 
dominate . . . is not necessarily inherent in the 
concept of nationality” certainly require evi- 
dence that he has not adduced. In this nation- 
ality-centered approach the growth of powerful 
movements among American minorities de- 
manding immediate justice is overlooked as a 
factor in the situation which may make gradu- 
alism impractical. Many will believe that a 
strong nation would be more quickly achieved 
if stronger methods than mere persuasion were 
used to satisfy the just grievances of under- 
privileged minorities. 

The assertion that laws cannot limit the ex- 
pression of prejudice and antipathy is singularly 
an item of faith rather than a finding from evi- 
dence. The author fails entirely to discuss ex- 
periences of national and state fair employment 
practices committees as they bear on this ques- 
tion. And, while he argues that laws against dis- 
crimination could not be enforced, he asserts 
that “legal Jim Crow should be summarily ex- 
terminated,” without further discussion of the 
equally great obstacles to effecting such a 
change. 

In his discussion of racial differences Fair- 
child finds particular fault with Boas for his ex- 
planation of differing national accomplishments 
in terms of “chance” and “historical events,” 
and his overdrawn conclusions from the study of 
Changes in Bodily Form of Immigrants and Their 
Children. Certainly if Boas regarded chance and 
historical events as causes in the literal sense in 
which Fairchild interprets his remarks, he would 
have been a singularly naive individual. But the 
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sentence which Fairchild plucks from context is 
a summary sentence preceded by a discussion 
which gives content to “chance” and “historical 
events.’ One can agree that too much has often 
been concluded from Boas’ single study of im- 
migrants and their children, but one can only 
marvel at the coup by which Fairchild disposes 
of the study. Since race traits are by definition 
hereditary and since Boas finds head form to be 
environmentally modified, head form “‘is not a 
race trait and has no significance for racial 
analyses, and Boas’ assumption that race traits 
yield to the influence of new environment col- 
lapses by its own internal inconsistency.” 

Fairchild likewise disposes of most of the 
problem of prejudice by redefinition. He ignores 
the more common usage of prejudice as an atti- 
tude toward individuals based on a stereotype 
of the group to which they belong. Following 
Fairchild’s definition, there is practically no 
prejudice against Negroes in the South and none 
against Jews in New York City. The definition 
is hardly an improvement over the commoner 
usage. 

The author does a service in the first part of 
chapter vi in listing some errors of logic which 
underlie the assertions of overzealous antiracists. 
And in a later chapter the point is well made 
that too great weight may have been attached 
to such propositions as that “all men have a 
common origin” and that “there are no pure 
races today.” But the reviewer cannot agree 
that the argument that “there are greater differ- 
ences between the extremes of a single race than 
there are between the average types of different 
races” is of “dubious strength or validity”’ in 
supporting the proposition that race differences 
are negligible. The reviewer agrees that the ar- 
gument, “ ‘Race prejudice’ cannot be innate or 
inherited because it does not appear in chil- 
dren,” is unsound, but he has never run across 
the “considerable evidence” that race antipathy 
appears spontaneously in children referred to 
by Fairchild. 

In sum, Dr. Fairchild could have made an 
important contribution by replacing much of 
the emotional bias underlying liberal racial 
thought with a firm scientific foundation. But 
instead he has torn away the sound with the 


unsound and added confusion to an already 
confused subject. 

H. TURNER 
Chicago 


Social Interpretation of South Carolina. By 
G. Crort WILLIAMS. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xi+238. 
$3.00. 

This book by Dr. Williams, who is professor 
emeritus of sociology in the University of South 
Carolina, is an excellent semipopular interpreta- 
tion of the history, conditions, and prospects of 
the state of South Carolina. The author, who 
has served his state for many years as public 
welfare administrator and teacher of sociology, 
writes with vigor and forthrightness. 

In Part I Williams sketches the role of the 
conditioning factors of geography, culture, tech- 
nology, and race in making South Carolina what 
it is today. Geographical and historical differ- 
ences created a long-standing conflict between 
low country and upcountry, while race preju- 
dice, individualism, and a limited spread of the 
benefits of technology have handicapped the 
social progress of the state. Speaking of indi- 
vidualism, the author says: “An unfortunate 
product of intense individualism is disregard for 
law if it clashes with one’s opinions or conven- 
ience. This placing of self above organized socie- 
ty is our shame.” 

Part II of the book deals with ““The People 
and Their Characteristics,” Part III with 
“Major Social Institutions,” and Part IV with 
“The Socially Weak.” Williams points out 
many defects and sore spots in the body politic, 
and he does not hesitate to suggest the ways in 
which progress must be made if it is to be made 
at all. His book is a message directed primarily 
to the youth of the state. Unfortunately the 
level of social thinking in South Carolina is far 
below the progressive level represented by 
Dr. Williams. If his ideas were commonly held, 
the state would have, among other things, rep- 
resentatives in the Congress who would do 
something more than defend the status quo. 


Guy B. JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina 
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AIKEN, Henry D. (ed.). Hume’s Moral and Political 
Philosophy. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1948. 
Pp. li+388. $3.50 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). A re- 
print of Hume’s famous works. 


Banay, Ratpu S. Youth in Despair. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948. Pp. x-+ 239. $3.00. 
Seeks to present the public, both lay and profes- 
sional, with the facts needed for an intelligent 
approach to child delinquency. 


BARNARD, CHESTER I. Organization and Manage- 
ment. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. xiii+244. $4.00. Discusses the prin- 
ciples of personnel relations; the dilemmas of 
leadership in the democratic process; concepts of 
organization; planning for world government; 
education for executives; and the function of 
status systems in formal organizations. 


BARNETT House Stupy Group. London Children in 
War-Time Oxford. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xi+113. $2.00. An investigation 
into the social and educational results of the 
evacuation of children from London during the 
war. 


BAvER, Louis Private Enterprise or 
Government in Medicine. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1948. Pp. ix+ 201. $5.00. A judicious 
discussion of whether private enterprise or gov- 
ernment shall control medicine. 


BERNSTEIN SAMUEL (ed.). A Centenary of Marxism. 
New York: Science and Society, 1948. Pp. 196. 
$2.50. A series of papers dealing with Marx, 
Engels, and socialism. These articles constitute 
the contents of Vol. XII, No. 1, of Science and 
Society. 


BLUMENTHAL, Louis H. Administration of Group 
Work. New York: Association Press, 1948. 
Pp. 220. $3.50. A formulation of principles and 
methods of management which center around the 
agency of group work are projected to education, 
business, and industry. 


BossarD, JAMES H. S. The Sociology of Child Devel- 
opment. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. x+790. $4.50. A study of the develop- 
ment of the child from a sociological point of 
view, with emphasis on the group setting and on 
cultural conditioning. 


Bray, CHARLES W. Psychology and Military Profi- 


ciency: A History of the Applied Psychology Panel 
of the National Defense Research Committee. 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xviii+242. $3.50. Concerned primarily with 
research on classification; the selection and train- 
ing of specialists; the selection and training of 
communications and radar personnel; and prob- 
lems relative to training for, and control of, 
gunfire. 


BruMBAuGH, A. J. (ed.). American Universities and 
Colleges. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948. Pp. xiii++1054. $8.00. An 
authoritative and standard guide to accredited 
institutions of higher education in the United 
States. A standard working tool of college and 
high-school counselors. 


Carr, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Situational Analysis: An 
Observational A pproach to Introductory Sociology. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1948. 
Pp. xiii+178. $2.50. Presented as a new method 
of teaching sociology. Seeks to make sociological 
analysis functional in the student’s living. 


Case, Victoria, and CasE, ROBERT ORMOND. We 
Called It Culture: The Story of Chautauqua. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x+272. $3.00. An inside history of a former 
American institution of great importance. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. Youth-serving Organizations. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. Pp. xi+-162. $3.00. The third edition 
of a handbook listing and describing many of the 
national organizations devoted to the youth of 
the land. 


Cuittick, V. L. O. (ed.). Northwest Harvest: A Re- 
gional Stock-taking. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948. Pp. xvi+226. $4.00. A symposium on the 
Pacific Northwest; history, folklore, and changes. 


Crark, Tom C., and PERLMAN, B. Prejudice 
and Property: An Historic Brief against Racial 
Covenants. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. Pp. 104. $2.00. The brief submitted 
by the Department of Justice to the Supreme 
Court on the current cases testing the constitu- 
tionality of restrictive covenants. 


CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN INCOME AND 
WEALTH. Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. X. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1947. Pp. xii+340. $4.50. Includes eight 
papers dealing with the following major topics: 
methodology of national income, need for fore- 
casts of national income, international compari- 
sons of national income, and the method and re- 
sults of budget studies. 
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Cook, Tuomas I. (ed.). Two Treatises of Government 
by John Locke. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 
1947. Pp. xliii+311. $1.75 (paper). A reprint of 
two classic works of John Locke. 


Coon, CARLETON S. A Reader in General Anthro- 
pology. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. 
Pp. x+624. $3.90. A series of readings, selected 
chiefly from anthropological monographs, ar- 
ranged from the simple human societies through 
various levels to complex political societies. 


Coys, Grace L. Group Experience and Democratic 
Values. New York: Woman’s Press, 1947. Pp. 
185. $2.75. A collection of papers showing some 
of the dynamics by which group experience can 
help to nourish democratic attitudes and institu- 
tions. Social group work is discussed. 


CRAWFORD, JOHN E., and Woopwarp, LuTHER E. 
Better Ways of Growing Up. Philadelphia: Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1948. Pp. x+-270. $3.00. A semi- 
popular treatise dealing with the psychology of 
adolescence. 


CuBER, JouN F. Marriage Counseling Practice. New 
York and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xi+175. $2.25. A workbook manu- 
al dealing with counseling practices, with a sec- 
ond part devoted to the profession of marriage 
counseling. Extensive Bibliography. 


Duus, OLaus FRepRIK. Frontier Parsonage. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical 
Assoc., 1947. Pp. x-+120. $2.50. The letters of 
Olaus Fredrick Duus, Norwegian pastor in Wis- 
consin, 1855-58. 


ForpE, DArRYLL, and Scott, RicHENDA. The Native 
Economies of Nigeria. London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd., 1946. Pp. xxiv-+ 312. 25s. Results of inves- 
tigations carried out by a team of research work- 
ers studying the economics of an important tropi- 
cal country. 


FRANKLIN, JOHN Hope. From Slavery to Freedom: A 
History of American Negroes. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv+622. $5.00. Comprehen- 
sive history from time of leaving Africa to the 
present. Extensive documentation. A scholarly 
work, written in a style accessible to layman and 
undergraduate student. 


FRIEDRICH, CARL JOACHIM. Inevitable Peace. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiv+ 294. $4.75. An approach to the problem of 
peace and war based on a careful analysis of 
Kant’s essay, “Eternal Peace.” 


Guosn, D. Pressure of Population and Economic Ef- 
ficiency in India. Calcutta: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


Grepron, S. Mechanization Takes Command. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+ 
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743. $12.50. Traces the manner in which mecha- 
nization has come to pervade the pattern of our 
life and discusses the significance of its impact on 
individual and collective life. 


GILLIn, Joun. The Ways of Men: An Introduction to 
Anthropology. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Crofts Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xv-+649. 
$4.50. A general text, dealing with the human 
animal, social life and customs, social structure, 
cultural patterns, and the person in culture. Bib- 
liography. Manual of problems for students. 


GrnzBEerG, Ext. The Labor Leader: An Exploratory 
Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xiv+ 191. $3.00. A study of the labor leader based 
on the study of the executive board members of 
ten typical unions over a period of forty years. 


GitLow, ABRAHAM L. Economics of the Mount Hagen 
Tribes, New Guinea. New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1947. Pp. xi+110. $2.75. 


Gorer, GEOFFREY. The American People: A Study 
in National Character. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 246. $3.00. Traces our na- 
tional character to unconscious sources. A psy- 
choanalytical and anthropological analysis. 


GOsNELL, Harowp F. Democracy: The Threshold of 
Freedom. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. vii+316. $4.00. Devoted to a discussion of 
suffrage and representative government. Con- 
siders the influence of the right to vote on the po- 
litical status of groups and treats the operation 
of representative government in relation to the 
voter. 


Gray, G. D. B. Soviet Land: The Country, Its People, 
and Their Work. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1947. Pp. viiit+-324. $3.00. A comprehen- 
sive, nonpolitical account of the Russian land and 
people. Contains many photographs, diagrams, 
and original maps. A compendium work of refer- 
ence. 


,GuLicx, LuTHER. Administrative Reflections from 


World War II. University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+139. $2.50. An 
examination of the history of World War II to 
see to what extent generally accepted theories of 
administration were verified and to ascertain 
what new principles of administration emerged 
from the war experience. 


HAFKESBRINK, HANNA. Unknown Germany: An 
Inner Chronicle of the First World War Based on 
Letters and Diaries. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. x-+ 162. $2.50. 


HALimay, JAMEs L. Psychosocial Medicine: A Study 
of the Sick Society. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 278. $3.50. Partly devoted 
to psychosomatic medicine, time trends in in- 
cidence among social groups; partly to “the sick 
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society,” with Britain and mining communities 
as examples. 


HenpryY, CHARLES E. (ed.). Decade of Group Work. 
New York: Association Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+ 
189. $2.50. A symposium reviewing the major 
developments in group work in the past decade. 


Heron, ALEXANDER R. Why Men Work. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1948. Pp. ix+197. $2.75. A treatment of the 
incentive to work and of the false ideas held con- 
cerning such incentives. 


HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B. The Rise and Fall of Third 
Parties: From Anti-Masonry to Wallace. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 110. 
$2.50 (cloth); $1.50 (paper). Deals with third- 
party movements in American history and ana- 
lyzes the Wallace party in the light thereof. 


Homes, S. J. Life and Morals. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1948. Pp. x-+-232. $3.00. An argument in 
favor of a scientific, evolutionary ethics in which 
man as a member of society is in the focus. Con- 
siders human nature in the light of Darwinism. 
Discusses the larger moral problems of our 
civilization. 

Howe Lts, The Heathens: Primitive Man 
and His Religions. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1948. Pp. 306. $3.75. A treatment of religion 
as revealed in primitive societies existing today. 


Issawi, CHARLES. Egypt: An Economic and Social 
Analysis. London: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xvi+219. $4.50. An analysis of the mutual 
relations between the economic and social sys- 
tems in modern Egypt. 


Jounson, F. Ernest (ed.). Wellsprings of the Ameri- 
can Spirit. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. ix+ 241. $2.50. Papers by differ- 
ent authors interpreting the various traditions 
which have entered into and shaped the Ameri- 
can spirit. 


JuRGELA, CONSTANTINE R. History of the Lithuanian 
Nation. New York: Lithuanian Cultural Insti- 
tute, 1947. Pp. 544. $5.00. Covers the period 
1200-1918. 


KERWIN, JEROME G. The Great Tradition: The Demo- 
cratic Idea. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 
Inc., 1948. Pp. ot. $1.50. 


KOLEHMAINEN, JOHN I. The Finns in America: A 
Bibliographical Guide to Their History. Hancock, 
Mich.: Finnish Lutheran Book Concern, 1947. 
Pp. 141. 


LANTIS, MARGARET. Alaskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1947. Pp. xiii+127. 
$2.75. 

Lent, Georce E. The Impact of the Undistributed 


Profits Tax, 1936-1937. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 203. $2.50. Traces the 
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legislation on taxation of undistributed profits 
and discusses the effects of such taxation on dis- 
tribution of corporation earnings, on corporation 
credit, on business growth, and on economic 
stability. 


LINEBARGER, Paut M. A. Psychological Warfare. 
Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiii+259. $3.50. Seeks to explain what psy- 
chological warfare is, what it does, how it is 
fought, and who fights it. : 


McWrttiams, Carey. A Mask for Privilege: Anti- 
Semitism in America. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1948. Pp. xvi+ 299. $2.75. A searching anal- 
ysis of the position of the Jewish minority in 
American life. 


MENEZES, GERALDO BEZERRA DE. A Justica do 
trabalho. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 
1947. 42 pp. A discussion of the juridical founda- 
tions of a system of labor courts designed to deal 
with problems of labor disputes. 


MILLeETT, JoHn D. The Process and Organization of 
Government Planning. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. xiii+187. $2.50. A some- 
what systematic statement with emphasis on 
the author’s experience. 


MoTWANI, KEWAL. Sociology: A Comparative Out- 
line. Bombay: New Book Co., Ltd., 1947. Pp. 
xii+196. Rs. 5-12. Treats the major concepts of 
sociology and views them in the light of knowl- 
edge of the society of India. 


PARADISE, VIOLA. Toward Public Understanding of 
Casework: A Study of Casework Interpretation in 
Cleveland. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1948. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


PETERSEN, F. Man—Weather—Sun. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1947. 
Pp. xix+462. $10.00. Explains why our reactions 
to the sun, to the winds, to rain and drought, to 
quiet and turbulence, and to the seasons are basic 
influences which affect our lives. The author is a 
reputable physiologist. 


REEDE, ArTHUR H. Adequacy of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. xxiii+-422. $5.00. A detailed considera- 
tion and assessment of the adequacy of the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the states and the federal government. 


RENNIE, THoMas A. C., and Woopwarp, LUTHER 
E. Mental Health in Modern Society. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1948. Pp. xviii+424. 
$4.00. Describes the activities in a broad rehabili- 
tation program for those with psychiatric diffi- 
culties and defines the contribution of the com- 
munity and other agencies to the process. 


Rosrnson, Howarp. The British Post Office: A His- 
tory. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. xvii+467. $7.50. A comprehensive 
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treatment of British postal development from 
the time of Henry VIII. The author traces the 
effects on social relations and the contribution to 
cultural and commercial advance. 


ROSENFARB, JOSEPH. Freedom and the Administra- 
tive State. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. xiii+274. $4.00. Discusses the 
genesis and evolution of the administrative state, 
freedom and democracy in the administrative 
state, labor relations in the administrative state, 
and law and government in the administrative 
state. 


Saut, Leon J. Emotional Maturity: The Development 
and Dynamics of Personality. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. xii+338. $5.00. Pre- 
sents the factors influencing emotional develop- 
ment and deals with the interaction of feelings 
and desires. Contains case histories. 


ScHAFFTER, Dorotuy. What Comes of Training 
Women for War. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xviii+221. 
$3.00. A source book of information on American 
women in the armed services during World War 
II, their training, their experience, and their 
roles. 


ScHNEIDER, Louis. The Freudian Psychology and 
Veblen’s Social Theory. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. x-+-270. $3.25. An investigation 
of the relation between sociology and psychiatry. 


SCHWEINITZ, KARL DE. People and Process in Social 
Security. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948. Pp. xi+165. $2.00. A study 
of what makes social security work. Emphasis is 
on what administration and workers do to carry 
out the purposes of social security. 


Sunn, CHARLES Howarp. Mining Camps: A Study 
in American Frontier Government. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xxvi+ 291. $4.00. Re- 
print of a classic work on early California, last 
published in 188s. 


SMOTHERS, FRANK (ed.). The Book of the States, 
1948-1949. Chicago: Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1948. Pp. xi-+- 780. $7.50. The seventh edi- 
tion of a standard reference book on government 
in the forty-eight states and territories, dealing 
with governmental organizations, activities, 
problems, and programs. 


Soroxin, Prttrm A. The Reconstruction of Humani- 
ty. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xii+247. 
$3.00. Outlines what must be changed in social 
institutions, in culture systems, and in personali- 
ty, so that new catastrophes may be avoided. 


Taytor, Cart C. Rural Life in Argentina. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xx+464. $6.00. Presents a firsthand picture 


of Argentine rural life, with a systematic analysis 
of the relation of the farm people to the land 
and to the total economy of the nation. 


Pauw. The Protestant Era. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxxi + 323. 
$4.00. Raises and treats the question of whether 
the religion and culture of the Protestant era are 
exhausted and largely irrelevant in modern 
society. 


TROTIER, ARNOLD H. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1946-1947. (No. 14.) 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. Pp. xiii+ 
100. $2.50. 


Wess, BEatrice. Our Partnership. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 
xii+ 544. $5.00. A historical account of the work 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, showing their ef- 
forts on behalf of social reform. 


Waite, W. L. Lost Boundaries. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 91. $1.50. A sympa- 
thetic portrayal of an actual Negro family. 


Wickes, Frances G. The Inner World of Man. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 313. $5.00. 
A new edition of a work originally published in 
1938. Analyzes inner experience in terms of the 
theories of C. G. Jung. 


Wiese, LEopotp von. Ethik: In der Schauweise der 
wissenschaften vom Menschen und von der Gesell- 
schaft. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1947. 
Pp. 443. The author is professor of sociology at 
Cologne and president of the reorganized German 
Sociological Society, known through his major 
treatise on sociology (Beziehungslehre). The first 
part discusses general problems; relation between 
what is and what ought to be in personal and so- 
cial life, a history of ethics from the standpoint of 
anthropology and sociology, etc. The second, or 
special, part, deals with the ethical aspects of 
economic, legal, and political systems; the state, 
races, peoples, etc. 


Wicner, E. P. (ed.). Physical Science and Human 
Values. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. v-+181. $3.00. A symposium of papers 
of general interest presented in the nuclear sci- 
ence session of the Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ference. This work includes (1) papers devoted 
to the relations between scientific and govern- 
mental institutions and the way in which these 
institutions can further the growth of science and 
(2) papers dealing with influences which the 
work of the scientist and the scientist himself 
should exert on society. 


ZAKI, ABD-EL-HAmip. A Study of Child Welfare in a 
Rural New York County. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. xii+225. $2.90. 
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In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sents a brilliant analysis of the raw-material 
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economic future of each of the vast regions com- 
posing the Pacific world, pointing out the danger 
spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 
political imperialism. $5.00 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Since 1945 E. K. Francis, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Notre Dame, has been 
engaged in research on the social history of the Men- 
nonites in Manitoba. His article in this issue is a 
sequel to ““The Nature of the Ethnic Group,” which 
appeared earlier in the Journal (March, 1947). In the 
two reports Professor Francis tests the validity of 
the sociological conceptions of rural and urban 
types, the disorganization and persistence of mi- 
nority groups under the impact of acculturation and 
assimilation, and the classification of social groups. 
A full report will be published shortly under the 
title: “In Search of Utopia: A Social History of the 
Mennonites in Manitoba.” 


Joel V. Berreman, associate professor of sociology 
at the University of Oregon, served from 1943 to 
1946 in the Intelligence Division of the Office of War 
Information in San Francisco and in China. He has 
published several articles on the Japanization of the 
lar East. To this issue he has contributed a study of 
the erroneous assumptions about American culture 
which were implied in the wartime English-language 
broadcasts to the United States from Japan. 


Realistic city planning, according to Richard 
Dewey, assistant professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, must take account of the fact that 
people who flee to the suburbs to escape certain dis- 
advantages of city life expect and demand all man- 
ner of urban services. In this issue he reports on a 
questionnaire circulated in Milwaukee County, on 
which he bases the conclusion that peripheral move- 
ment in some measure depends upon how this ex- 
pectation is satisfied. 


The term “co-operation” covers a great variety 
of ways of working together. They are analyzed by 
Joseph W. Eaton, instructor in sociology at Wayne 
University, and restated in a general conceptual 
scheme. Dr. Eaton is the former research director of 
the Rural Settlement Institute and is known widely 
for his book Exploring Tomorrow's Agriculture 
(1943). 


The sociology of hero worship is the research 
interest of Orrin E. Klapp, assistant professor of so- 
ciology at Carleton College. To this issue he con- 
tributes a study of the popular hero as a social type, 
describing his role and the qualities, real or im- 
puted, which will make or destroy him as such. 


Alfred C. Schnur, assistant professor of sociology 
at Miami University, is interested in statistical tech- 
niques to be used in penology. In his investigation of 
recidivism which appears in this issue he demon- 
strates that short-time educational work in prisons 
has no bearing upon postrelease recidivism. 


Nicholas S. Timasheff, professor of sociology at 
Fordham University, is well known as the author of 
The Great Retreat, a study of a cross-section of Com- 
munist society. His article in this issue brings up to 
date the facts on the population of Russia. 


NOTICE 


* 


The following price changes for the 
American Journal of Sociology became 
effective on August 1, 1948: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE....... $6.00 


SINGLE COPIES............ 1.25 


Special rate to members of the 
American Sociological Society. . $3.50 


Special rate to students....... 3.00 


Canadian and foreign postage rates 


remain unchanged: 


Canadian........ 24 cents 


Foreign.......... 60 cents 
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Minority Group Relations in the United States 


By ARNOLD and CAROLINE ROSE 


Washington University 


A penetrating survey of minority problems in the United States 
today, this book deals not only with racial, but with religious and 
nationality minorities as well. It describes their political, economic, 
and social position in American life, the hatreds that divide them, 
and the segregation and discrimination from which they suffer. 
With the scientific objectivity of competent sociologists, the au- 
thors have here written a standard text for all courses in race 
relations. 


To be published late in October; 352 pages; $2.75 text 


Rural Life 
in the United States 


By CARL C. TAYLOR and ASSOCIATES 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


This new textbook in rural sociology has been written by eight 
scholars now or at some time affiliated with the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. Besides Dr. Taylor, they are Louis 
J. Ducoff, J. Douglas Ensminger, Margaret Jarman Hagood, T. 
Wilson Longmore, Walter C. McKain, Arthur Raper, and Edgar A. 
Schuler. Particularly notable in this book are the chapters on rural 
regions which present a graphic, detailed analysis of seven major- 
type farming areas. 


To be published in November; 608 pages, illustrated; prob. $5.00 text 
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